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I - INTRODUCTION 



1, The Problem 

This study sought to identify the most pressing problem 
areas of the college art programs of the predominantly 
Negro colleges and universities in the United States. It 
was '.oped that this information would enable such organi- 
zations as the Committee for the Development of art in 
Negro Colleges and other interested individuals and foun- 
dations to develop more efficient assistance projects for 
these programs, thus eventually resulting in an increase 
in the numbers of young Negro-Americans making significant 
contributions to the visual arts. 

As part of this inquiry, the investigator and assistants 
surveyed the administrations, departments and programs, 
faculty members and students of these departments in an 
attempt to determine the most critical problem- areas. An 
additional dimension was added, also, by a similar survey 
of a smaller number of non-Negro art programs, faculty and 
students, in order to provide a criterion against which 
valid comparisons could be made. 



2. Significance of the Problem 

Art is one important area in American culture in which 
Negroes have never made a substantial contribution. This 
fact is somewhat surprising when one considers the number 
of well-known artists of this race who are currently involv- 
ed in the fields of music, dance, writing, and the theatre. 

A recent attempt by the Committee for the Development 
of Art in Negro Colleges located only a small number of 
professional Negro painters, sculptors, and architects. 
Similarly, a survey made by Rose in 1961 revealed that 
only two individuals of this race were listed as holding 
teaching positions in this field in non-Negro colleges 
and universities (24) . 

The past history of the Negro race, however, reveals 
a vastly different story, for through the centuries the 
visual arts played a very important role in the lives of 
the Negro-Americans* ancestors. Skill in all of the major 
crafts existed in highly developed forms among the prin- 
cipal African tribes, particularly those from which the 
present Negro-Americans descended. Wood and metal sculp- 
ture, bone and ivory carving, pottery and weaving of high 
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quality were all produced In large quantities. Their slm-> 
pllfled abstractions and the sophistication of their sym- 
bolism v^ere recognized early In our own century as new and 
Important sources of Inspiration for m«.^dern western art. 
Picasso and Matisse, to mention only two major artists, were 
among the leaders In recognizing the values of this art 
and adapting many of Its Ideas Into their own work. 

After the Negro was brought as a slave to the United 
States, however, he abandoned the visual arts as a means 
of expression. The reasons for this can only be surmised 
but It seems logical to suppose that there were two basic 
causes. First, his new lot as a slave was usually that 
of hard labor with the crudest of tools, and very little 
energy or Incentive remained for manipulative enterprise 
at the end of the day. Second, while visual arts prod- 
ucts had played a very Important role In his religious act- 
ivities In Africa, his new owners generally tended to dis- 
courage any remnants of "heathen" religious practices and 
sought. Instead, to substitute Christian and usually Pro- 
testant observances In their stead. In most cases these 
new practices offered very little need or opportunity for 
the use of art works of any kind. On the other hand, the 
new religion offered many opportunities for musical ex- 
pression and so the Negro could continue Ms Interests 
In that art, finding ways of Integrating much of the old 
which he had brought with him Into the new. He thereby 
created something close to an entirely new musical form 
which eventually was to add much to American life In gen- 
eral and would provide wide opportunities for achievement 
for the Negro: Jazz. Evidence of a continuing strong In- 

terest In this field Is shown by the many Negroes who have 
become successful profes'^lonal musicians. Thus music has 
become a "hlgh-status" profession for the young Negro, 
while the visual arts languishes as a career-choice. 

In this time of Increased opportunity for Negroes It 
seems only right that he should be encouraged to partici- 
pate more fully In this field as well as In others. A 
major part of the Impetus for this Increased participation 
must and can be provided by expanded and Improved art pro- 
grams In the predominantly Negro colleges, the largest 
single channel for young Negro talent In the nation. 

In spite of the recent Integration of the previously 
all-white universities and colleges In the south. It Is 
generally believed that the greatest numbers of college- 
bound Negroes will continue to attend predomlnantly-Negro 
colleges for years to come. These Institutions will, as 
they have In the past, bear the chief responsibility for 



training the upward-bourd Negro and consequently, those 
Individuals who will enter the visual arts field. There- 
fore, It appears that these colleges represent the most 
efficient and Immediate avenue through which Interested 
organizations might provide needed assistance In order to 
stimulate more participation In the visual arts. 

The Committee for the Development of Art in Negro 
Colleges, a group of artists, university professors, museum 
specialists, publishers, and other diverse Individuals In- 
terested In promoting more participation among Negro-Amerl- 
cans, has determined to do all In Its power to help these 
particular colleges to Improve their faculties, facilities, 
and programs In order to better achieve this objective. 

But It was felt that before an adequate remedial and assist- 
ance program could be begun more specific Information was 
needed from these Institutions. It seemed Important to 
learn more concerning such matters as: the attitude and 

support of the administrations toward the art programs, 
the training and professional level of performance of the 
faculty, the motivations, status, and problems of the stu- 
dents, the state of physical facilities, equipment, supplies, 
and a host of other Information. It also seemed advisable 
to obtain similar kinds of Information for a number of non- 
Negro Institutions that have very efficient art programs 
(In terms of students graduated) In order to make compari- 
sons which might lend added depth to the analysis. 

It was therefore proposed that this writer, as the au- 
thorized agent for the Committee for the Development of 
Art In Negro Colleges, should construct, administer, compare, 
and analyze the responses from a set of questionnaires to 
be sent to all of the predominantly Negro colleges and a 
sample of non-Negro colleges and universities In order to 
obtain the needed Information. 



3. Objectives of the Study 

The objectives of the study were: 

1. To compare the art programs of the predomlnantly-Negro 
colleges, their faculties, physical facilities and 
equipment, their degree of support by their administra- 
tions, and the status and expectations of their students 
with similar programs, faculties, physical facilities 
and students of leading departments In non-Negro colleges 
In an effort to determine the problems of the Negro 
college programs which appear to be preventing their 
gr.'.duates from participating more significantly In the 
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visual arts fields. 



2. To prepare reports from this analysis suitable for dis- 
semination to Institutions and foundations In an effort to 
help them to better Identify areas In which they may pro- 
vide the most significant assistance to these programs. 

Specifically, the study sought to Investigate: 

1, the administrations of all the Institutions with respect 
to: 



a. their general philosophy concerning present and 
future support of the art program 

b. general Information concerning faculty, students, 
and the college 

2. the art departments or programs within the college with 
respect to their: 

a. faculty-ln terms of numbers, preparation, teaching 
duties, salary ranges, and outside participation In 
creative work, research and writing 

b. students-ln terms of number of majors, numbers of 
other students served, types of majors offered, and 
possibilities of employment 

c. physical facllltles-ln terms of number, sizes, and 
types of classrooms and labs, possession and condi- 
tion of equipment, supplies, office space, etc. 

d. library and museum facllltles-ln terms of the number 
of books, journals, slides, and prints available. 
Attention was also paid to whether or not certain 
Important journals were subscribed to as a further 
measure of the quality of the collections. 

3. the faculty of these departments or programs with respect 
to: 



a. their preparation, teaching duties, salary ranges, 
hours of teaching, office space, etc. 

b. their view of their students and administration 

c. their view of their programs and the status of these 
across their campuses 
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d. their participation in outside creative work, writing, 
research, etc. 

4. the students of these departments or programs with re- 
spect to: 

a. socioeconomic information relating to family back- 
ground, public school experiences, and sources of 
financial support 

b. other Information such as motivations for electing 
art as a major, career aspirations, etc. 

c. assessments of the quality of the art program, the 
attitudes of the administration toward art, the 
status of art among other students on campus, access 
to museums, art galleries, and concerts. 



4. Review of Related Literature 

Prior research concerning the specific problem of art 
programs in predominantly Negro colleges and universities 
is almost non-existent. 

An exploratory survey for the Committee for the Develop- 
ment of Art in Negro Colleges was conducted In 1963 by 
Professors Jack Jordan of Southern University in New Orleans 
and James Parks of Lincoln University (16). This consisted 
of a questionnaire which was sent to 34 of these institu- 
tions. The responses Indicated that the departments have 
weak areas in terms of staffing, equipment and curriculum. 
Most also indicated that they were understaffed and had in- 
adequate funds for supplies and materials. Evident re- 
sponse errors appeared in many of the replies indicating a 

need in future surveys for more highly structured question- 
naire forms. 

Only two predominantly Negro colleges were among the 700 
surveyed in the recent study of The Visual Arts in Higher 
Education conducted by A.C. Ritchie, L. Eltner, and N.L. 

Rice for the College Art Association (23). No explanation 
was given as to the reasons for the exclusion of the other 
hundred or so from their study but the fact that so many 
of these that have art programs were excluded forces this 
Investigator to conclude that their final report does not 
adequately represent the present state of the visual arts 
in higher education as claimed. 
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Eliott Eisner, under the auspices of the National Art 
Association, surveyed the status of graduate programs In 
art education across the coukitry. Very few of the pre- 
dominantly Negro Institutions, however, have such programs 
( 11 ). 

While no other surveys specifically aimed at the art 
programs In predominantly Negro colleges could be located, 
some Information can be obtained from surveys conducted 
on other, more general aspects of Negro colleges. 

H. Doddy , W. Daniel, >1.W. Davis, R.D. Russell, L. L. Boy- 
kin, and others joined together In a comprehensive survey 
of the publlcally-supported four-year degree-granting Insti- 
tutions for Negroes j.n 1963 (10). The results of this study 
showed that while the Negro constitutes from one-fifth to 
one-third of the total population of the states In which 
these Institutions are located, he receives only 10% of the 
resources for support of higher education. There was less 
Invested In physical plant and equipment, less spent on 
current operations, and their faculty had a smaller propor- 
tion of Ph.D. holders. They also had Inadequate libraries 
and a limited scope of programs. 

L.C. Bryant surveyed graduate training In Negro colleges 
In 1960 (7). He reported that only 21 Negro Institutions 
of higher education offered elthet masters' or doctoral 
degrees. The M.S. was offered at 14 of these Institutions 
and the M.A. at 11, while doctoral programs were offered by 
only two: Howard University and North Carolina College. 

A graduate program In art was offered only at Howard Univer- 
sity. 

S.J. Wright surveyed the overall characteristics of the 
predominantly Negro Institutions In 1960 (38) . His figures 
showed a total enrollment of some 85,000 In these Institu- 
tions. Only 21 of the colleges had over 1,000 students en- 
rolled, while 50% enrolled less than 500. The average 
figure was 733. Only 45 or 53% of the total were accredited 
without condition by regional associations. 

J. S. Coleman et al. In a major survey for the U.S. 

Office of Education entitled Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunl tv . provide a very Important chapter of statistical data 
on various aspects concerning the Negro's participation 
In higher education (9) . Much of the material relates to 
the Negro's attendance at all Instltuticna, non-Negro as well 
as Negro, but some very Informative sections focus on the 
predominantly Negro colleges alone and will be used as need- 
ed In Chapters III and IV of this report. 



Probably the most complete picture of the overall aspects 
of these institutions emerges from Earl J. McGrath’s The 
Predominantly Negro Colleges and Universities in T ransition 
• This study y conducted under the auspices of the Car™ 
negie Corporation, studied such matters as student costs and 
admissions policies, orientation and improvement programs, 
the curriculum, counseling and instruction, faculty and 
administration, and library and physical facilities of these 
institutions through 196A. 

Two recent volumes by Samuel P. Wiggins, Higher Education 
jji _the South (37) and The Desegregation Era in Higher Educa- 
tion (36) throw additional light on the problem. Wiggins’ 
chapter in the first volume, "The Predominantly Negro College" 
is particularly informative. It shows, for example, that 
the average achievement level of the Negro college freshman 
is not above the ninth or tenth grade level, thus placing 

him in a position of being unprepared for college-level 
work. 

The U.S. Office of Education has long been Interested in 
the problems of Negro colleges. The first comprehensive 
survey of Negro education was made by the then U.S. Bureau 
of Education and the Phelps-Stokes Fund in 1916 (22) . 

Another was made in 1928 and one of the most extensive was 
completed in 1943 when the Office of Education issued A 
National Survey of Higher Education ^Qong Negroes (29) . 

No later special survey of Negro colleges by the Office of 
Education could be located but many reports published con- 
cerning other aspects of higher education commonly contain 
information relating to these colleges. One of the most 
recent, the Digest of Educational Statistics reported that 
Negro colleges formed 5.2 % of all institutions, had 9,310 
faculty members, or 2.2% of the toal of all faculty, had 
99,147 students, forming 2.7% of the total student group 
and 3,353 or .8% of the total graduate enrollment in 1963 
(27). During the same year, these institutions awarded 
12,593 bachelors’ degrees and 1,257 masters’ degrees. 

Other annual or biannual publications, such as Opening 
Enrollment « Higher Education 1965—66 (31) and Earned 
Degrees Conferred. 1963-64 (29), shed further light on the 
statistics of these institutions as on other non-Negro 
institutions. 

An important source for obtaining data on the number of 
faculty, their salaries and ranks, is the annual issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Association of University Professors 
devoted to these matters (1) . 
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None of these last named sources specifically concentrate 
on art programs and only sometimes does such Information 
present Itself among the more general data concerning other 
aspects of these Institutions. 

It can be seen, therefore, that this study is the first 
of any kind to attempt to derive information concerning art 
programs from all the predominantly Negro institutions. It 
is also the first, in so far as this writer can determine, 
to attempt to obtain Information from not only art depart- 
ments and programs but faculty and students from these pro- 
grams as well. 



II - METHOD 



1, General Design 

A survey method employing four questionnaires was em- 
ployed to elicit the required information from these col- 
leges and universities. One questionnaire was addressed to 
the presidents of the predominant ly-Negro institutions, 
another to heads of art departments or programs at the pre- 
dominant ly-Negro colleges and a sample of non-Negro insti- 
tut ions f a third to the art faculty at the predominantly- 
Negro institutions and a sample of the faculty in the non- 
Negro programs, a fourth to three art majors at both cate- 
gories of Institutions. 

Follow-up letters to non-respondents were employed, as 
well as telegrams. A final wave of shortened departmental 
questionnaires were dispatched to the final group of non- 
responding predominantly-Negro departments. 

A copy of the catalog from each predominantly-Negro 
institution was also requested as a further check on the 
reliability of the data obtained. In addition, the investi- 
gator, or colleagues, personally visited a sample of the 
institutions. 



2. Population and Sample 

The group of predominantly-Negro colleges surveyed were 
identified for attention by the Committee for the Develop- 
ment of Art in Negro Colleges. These colleges had the 
following factors in common: (1) their student bodies were 

almost entirely Negro: (2) their faculties were large y 
Negro; and (3) they were, with very few exceptions, looted 
in the south and drew their students from the south. The 
total sample of degree-granting colleges, excluding those 
which could not be located, totaled 80. 



Another group of predominantly Negro junior colleges 
was also surveyed. This number (eliminating the rather 
large group of junior colleges in Florida which had merged 
with white colleges during that year) totaled 21. 

The group of non-Negro institutions surveyed as a cri- 
terion against which to compare the Negro sample was de- 
termined by consulting the U.S. Office of Education s 
Earned Deg rees Conferred . 1961-62 (28) , and choosing those ^ 
colleges and universities which, during that time, appeared 



to have produced the largest numbers of art and art educa- 
tion graduates. This sample totaled 37. It was assumed 
that these art programs were functioning at efficient levels 
and represented, therefore, a degree of quality which might 
provide meaningful insights for the study. 



3. Data and Instrumentation 

The questionnaires were constructed from suggestions 
of needed information made by other members of the Committee 
for the Development of Art in Negro Colleges, and by the 
research assistants in the study (one of whom was a faculty 
member on leave for doctoral study from one of the predomi— 
nantly-Negro colleges) . 

Because of the large number of errors encountered in the 
earlier pilot study conducted by Jordan and Parks (16) , it 
was decided that the questionnaires should be constructed 
of as many of the "fixed-alternative” type questions as 
possible. Some "open-ended" items were also used where 
this type of answer seemed desireable. 

Dr. Andrew Ritchie, who had conducted the earlier study 
on the Visual Arts in Higher Education (23) kindly gave 
permission for use of his questionnaire as a model, and some 
of these questions were adapted for the present study. 

After much re-writing and editing by the investigator 
and research assistants, the questionnaires were put into 
their final form and multilithed. Cover letters were writ- 
ten, self-addressed stamped envelopes enclosed, and the 
questionnaires finally dispatched in February, 1966. 

Each predominantly Negro college president received his 
questionnaire separately, as did the college registrar who 
was presented with a request for a catalog. All of the 
other types of questionnaires, however, were dispatched to- 
gether in a large package to the head of the art department 
or program of that particular college. He was asked to: 

(1) complete the departmental questionnaire himself, 

(2) give a copy of the faculty questionnaire (each with its 
own return— mail envelope) to each member of his faculty if 
he were at a predominantly-Negro college, or to a sampling 
of faculty members if he were not, and to complete one him- 
self, and (3) to give a copy of the student questionnaires 
(each also with its own return-mail envelope) to three 
majors in his department, who should be either juniors or 
seniors. A time limit of no longer than a month was re- 
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quested In each case. 

During the following fall, a shortened version of the 
departmental questionnaire was constructed, using the most 
essential questions only, and these were dispatched to 
those programs that had not come through with their re- 
sponses in spite of reminder letters and, in many cases, 

telegrams . 

Examples of the four kinds of questionnaires will be 
found in the Appendixes • 



Since there were two different samples of colleges, with 
three categories of questionnaires to be received from one 
sample and four from the other, it was necessary to be quite 
careful concerning reception and classification of the re- 
sponses. Large wall charts were set up, one for the pre- 
dominantly-Negro college sample and another for the non- 
Negro sample, with each institution listed. Separate check- 
off columns were established for each kind of questionnaire. 
Thus a glance indicated the current status of each of the 
institutions with respect to what had been returned and 
what had not. A numbering system was established and 
strictly adherred to so that each returned questionnaire was 
doubly identified by college in event of future mix-ups. 



Each type of questionnaire was assigned to a particular 
research assistant for tallying. This was completed by 
use of a separate tally-book for each questionnaire type, 
with individual pages for each question. It had been 

proposed that the questionnaires would be coded and the 
data transferred to IBM sheets for analysis by computer, but 
the complexity and diversity of the questionnaires 
this out. A time-study was made of the two methods, and 
the results pointed to the tally-book operation as most 
efficient for the purpose. 






4. Analysis of the data 

A statistical analysis of the data was made, where appli- 
cable, using the Chi Square method. Comparisons were mde 
between the two samples In an effort to determine possible 
significant differences, and some single-sample analyses 
were also run to determine whether the frequencies in cer- 
tain cells were of significance. 

In some cases where the type of data was appropriate, 
means and/or percentages were calculated. 
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Ill - r;ESULTS 



The results of this survey will be presented In several 
sections In order to better deal with the general kinds of In- 
formation obtained from all of the questionnaires, considered 
jointly, as well as the specific kinds of Information resulting 
from the four separate questionnaires, three of which were sent 
to two separate samples. 

Where appropriate, the Information resulting from question- 
naires dispatched to predominant ly-Negro programs, faculty, and 
students, will be characterized separately, as will the Informa- 
tion resulting from similar kinds of questionnaires to the non- 
Negro samples. Following this discussion, similarities and dif- 
ferences between the two samples will be shown with the aim of 
pointing to significant areas which may be causing the predomi- 
nantly Negro samples particular difficulties. 

1. General Response 

In the case of degree-granting predominant ly-Negro colleges 
and universities, the response was ultimately adequate, al- 
though this effort took a re-malllng, telegrams, and a final 
shortened version of the departmental questionnaire to achieve. 
For the predominant ly-Negro junior colleges, however, the re- 
sponse was less complete, probably because most of these In- 
stitutions do not offer any art and considered the question- 
naires, therefore, less than urgent. 



Several Institutions which were on the original mailing 
list had closed their doors, and a few Indicated that they no 
longer considered themselves "pr edomlnant ly-Negro. " The original 
sample list had also Included several junior colleges from the 
state of Florida which have since been Integrated with other non- 
Negro junior colleges as part of an overall state campaign to 
eliminate segregated Negro colleges at that level. 

The non-Negro sample of degree-granting Institutions was 
also adequate but not as large as that of the predomlnantly- 
Negro degree- gran ting Institutions. 

The Institutions In the two samples (minus those which dis- 
appeared or ceased to be "predomlnantly-Negro") are listed In 
Tables 1, 2, and 3. Their participation or non-partlcipatlon in 
at least some part of the study Is noted. As shown, the per- 
centage of response for the predomlnantly-Negro degree-granting 
institutions was 87%, the percentage of response for the pre- 
domlnantly-Negro junior colleges was 76%, and the percentage of 
response for the aon-Negro degree-granting Institutions was 72%. 
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TABLE 1 - SAMPLE OF PREDOMINANTLY- NEGRO DEGREE-GRANTING 
INSTITUTIONS 

Institution Location Participation in Study 



1. 


Alabama A & M College 


Normal, Ala. 


Yes 


2. 


Alabama State College 


Montgomery, Ala. 


Yes 


3. 


'Hies College , 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Yes 


4. 


Oakwood College 


Huntsville, Ala. 


Yes 


5. 


Stillman College 


Tuskaloosa, Ala. 


Yes 


6. 


Talladega College 


Talladega, Ala. 


Yes 


7. 


Tuskegee Institute 


Tuskegee Inst., Ala. 


Yes 


8. 


Arkansas A M and N 








College 


Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Yes 


9. 


Philander Smith College 


Little Rock, Ark. 


Yes 


10. 


Delaware State College 


Dover, Del. 


Yes 


11. 


Howard University 


Washington, D.C. 


Yes 


12. 


Bethune-Cookman College 


Daytona Beach, Fia. 


Yes 


13. 


Edward Waters College 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Yes 


14. 


Florida A and M 








University 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Yes 


15. 


Florida Memorial College 


St. Augustine, Fla. 


Yes 


16. 


Albany State College 


Albany, Ga. 


No 


17. 


Atlanta University 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Yes 


18. 


Clark College 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Yes 


19. 


Fort Valley State College 








Ft. Valley, Ga. 


Yes 


20. 


Morehouse College . 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Yes 


21. 


Morris Brown College 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Yes 


22. 


Paine College 


Augusta, Ga. 


Yes 


23. 


Savannah State College 


Savannah, Ga. 


Yes 


24. 


Spelman College 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Yes 


25. 


Kentucky State College 


Frankfort, Ky. 


Yes 


26. 


Dillard University 


New Orleans, La. 


Yes 


27. 


Grambllng College 


Grambllng j La. 


Yes 


28. 


Southern University 


Baton Rouge, La. 


Yes 


29. 


Southern University 


New Orleans, La. 


Yes 


30. 


Xavier University 


New Orleans, La. 


Yes 


31. 


Bowie State College 


Bowie, Md. 


Yes 


32. 


Coppln State College 


Baltimore, Md. 


No 


33. 


Maryland State College 


Princess Anne, Md. 


Yes 


34. 


Alcorn A and M College 


Lorman, Miss. 


Yes 


35. 


Jackson State College 


Jackson, Miss. 


Yes 


36. 


Mississippi Industrial 








College 


Holly Springs, Miss. 


Yes 


37. 


Mississippi Valley 








State College 


Itta Bena, Miss. 


No 


38. 


Rust College 


Holly Springs, Miss. 


Yes 


39. 


TougaloQ Southern 








Christian College 


Tougaloo, Miss. 


Yes 



ERIC 
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40 . 

41 . 

42 . 

43 . 
44 a 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

49 . 

50 . 

51 . 

52 . 

53 . 

54 . 

55 . 

56 . 

57 . 

58 . 

59 . 

60 . 

61 . 

62 . 

63 . 

64 . 

65 . 

66 . 

67 . 

68 . 

69 . 

70 . 

71 . 

72 . 

73 . 

74 . 

75 . 

76 . 

77 . 



Lincoln University 
North Carolina A and T 
College 

Barber-Scotia College 
Bennett College 
Elizabeth City State 
College 

Fayetteville State 
College 

Livingstone College 
North Carolina State 
College 

Saint Augustine's 
College 

Shaw University 
Johnson C. Smith 
University 
Winston-Salem State 
College 

Central State University 
Wllberforce University 
Langston University 
Cheyney State College 
Lincoln University 
Allen University 
Benedict College 
Claflln College 
South Carolina State 
College 

Fisk University 
Knoxville College 
Lane College 
LeMoyne College 
Tennessee A & I College 
Bishop College 
Huston— Tillotson College 
Jarvis Christian College 
Paul Quinn College 
Prarle View A & M 
College 
Texas College 
Texas Southern 
University 
Wiley College 
Hampton Institute 
Saint Paul's College 
Virginia State College 
Virginia Theological 
Seminary 



Jefferson City, Mo. 

Greensboro, N.C. 
Concord, N.C. 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Elizabeth City, N.C. 

Fayetteville, N.C. 
Salisbury, N.C. 

Durham, N.C. 

Raleigh, N.C. 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Charlotte, N.C. 

Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Wllberforce, Ohio 
Wllberforce, Ohio 
Langston, Oklahoma 
Cheyney, Pa. 

Lincoln Unlv. , Pa. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Columbia, S.C. 
Orangeburg, S.C. 

Orangeburg, S.C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Jackson, Tenn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Dallas, Texas 
Austin, Texas 
Hawkins , Texas 
Waco, Texas 

Prarie View, Texas 
Tyler, Texas 

Houston, Texas 
Marshall, Texas 
Hampton, Va. 
Lawrencevllle, Va. 
Petersburg, Va. 

Lynchburg, Va. 



Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 
. Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 
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78. Virginia Union 
University 



Richmond, Va. 



Yes 



TABLE 2 - SAMPLE OF PREDOMINANTLY-NEGRO TWO-YEAR 


INSTITUTIONS 




Institution 


Location Parficioation 


in Studv 


i. 


Daniel Payne Junior 










College 


Birmingham, Ala. 




Yes 


2. 


Lomax- Hannon College 


Greenville, Ala. 




No 


3. 


Mobile State Junior 










College 


Mobile, Ala. 




Yes 


4. 


Selma University 


Selma, Ala. 




No 


5. 


Shorter College 


North Little Rock, 


Ark. 


No 


6. 


J. P. Campoell Junior 










College 


Jackson, Miss. 




No 


7. 


Coahama Junior College 


Clarksdale, Miss. 




Yes 


8. 


Mary Holmes Junior 










College 


West Point, Miss. 




Yes 


9. 


Okolona College 


Okolona, Miss^ 




No 


10. 


Piney Woods Country 










Life School 


Piney Woods, Miss. 




No 


11. 


Prentiss N & I Institute 


1 Prentiss, Miss. 




Yes 


12. 


Utica Junior College 


Utica, Miss. 




Yes 


13. 


Clinton Junior College 


Rock Hill, S.C. 




No 


L4. 


Friendship Junior 










College 


Rock Hill, S.C. 




No, 


15. 


Mather Junior College 


Beaufort, S.C. 




No 


16. 


Voorhees School and 










Junior College 


Denmark, S.C. 




Yes 


17. 


Morristown College 


Morristown, Tenn. 




Yes 


18. 


Owen College 


Memphis, Tenn. 




Yes 


19. 


Butler College 


Tyler , Texas 




Yes 


20. 


Mary Allen College 


Crockett, Texas 




No 


21. 


Saint Philip's College 


San Antonio, Texas 




Yes 


TABLE 3 - SAMPLE OF NON-NEGRO 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY ART 


PROGRAMS 




Institution 


Location Participation in Study 


1. 


California State College 


Los Angeles , Cal . 




No 


2. 


California State College 


San Diego, Cal. 




Yes 


3. 


California State College 


San Francisco, Cal. 




Yes 


4. 


California State College 


San Jose, Cal. 




Yes 


5. 


University of California 


Berkeley, Cal. 




Yes 


6 . 


University of California 


Los Angeles, Cal. 




Yes 


7. 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Col. 




No 


8 . 


Connecticut College 


New London, Conn. 




Yes 


9. 


University of Illinois 


Champa Ign-Urbana, 111. 


Yes 


10. 


Ball State University 


Muncie, Indiana 




No 
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11. 


Indiana University 


Bloomington, Ind. 


Yes 


12. 


University of Iowa 


Iowa City, Iowa 


Yes 


13. 


Boston University 


Boston, Mass. 


Yes 


14. 


Smith College 


Northampton, Mass. 


Yes 


15. 


Wellesley College 


Wellesley, Mass. 


Yes 


16. 


Michigan State 








University 


East Lansing, Mich. 


Yes 


17. 


Wayne State University 


Detroit, Mich. 


Yes 


18. 


University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Yes 


19. 


Washington University 


St. Louis, Mo. 


No 


20. 


Montclair State College 


Upper Montclair, N.J. 


Yes 


21. 


New York University 


New York City 


Yes 


22. 


Skidmore College 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


Yes 


23. 


State University of 








New York 


Buffalo, New York 


Yes 


24. 


State University of 








New York 


New Paltz, New York 


No 


25. 


Kent State University 


Kent, Ohio 


Yes 


26. 


Oberlin 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Yes 


27. 


Ohio State University 


Columbus, Ohio 


Yes 


28. 


Pennsylvania State 








College 


Edlnboro, Pa. 


No 


29. 


Pennsylvania State 








College 


Indiana, Pa. 


Yes 


30. 


Pennsylvania State 








College 


Kutztown, Pa. 


Yes 


31. 


Pennsylvania State 


State College, Pa. 






College 


No 


32. 


Brown University 


Providence, R. I. 


Yes 


33. 


North Texas State 








University 


Denton, Texas 


No 


34. 


University of Texas 


Austin, Texas 


No 


35. 


University of Washington 


Seattle, Wash. 


Yes 


36. 


University of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wls. 


No 



2. Rationale for Organization of Presentation of Responses 

From Questionnaires 

Since several different questionnaires were Involved, It 
seemed logical that the results from each should be discussed 
separately. The sequence of presentation of these results Is 
derived from the objective of avoiding repetitive and over- 
lapplnp material. With this In mind, the following order seemed 
Indicated: (1) results obtained from responses to the pre- 

domlnantly-Negro colleges* administrators* questionnaire, (2) 
results obtained from responses to the faculty questionnaire, 

(3) results from the responses to the student questionnaire, 
and (4) results from the responses to the department question- 
naire. 
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3. 



The Administration 



(1) General Background of the Sample 

Fifty-one of the administrators of the Predominantly-Negro 
Colleges responded to special questionnaires sent to them. These 
individuals indicated that a total of 3464 different individuals 
were employed as teaching faculty in their institutions, with 
699 or 20% holding the rank of full professor, 585 or 17% holding 
the rank of associate professor, 911 or 26% holding the rank of 
assistant professors, 1004 or 29% holding the rank of instructor 
or lecturer, and 265 or 8% best described as "others." 

Of those responding, 6% headed up private universities, 8% 
public universities, 35% private colleges, 36% public colleges, 

6% private junior colleges and 10%, public junior colleges. 

VHien asked their view of the art program on their campus at 
the present time, 35% stated that they considered it "highly 
important," 19% considered it "as important as other areas," 

4% stated that it "existed, but was not very important," and 39% 
regarded it as "primarily a service to their elementary teacher- 
training program." 

Many of those who regarded these art programs as not very 
important now or as primarily a service to their eJementary pro- 
gram believed that the future role of the program would be some- 
what different. 

When it was pointed out that some sources have suggested 
that cultural enrichment programs in the arts should be vitally 
Important in the education of the Negro student in the coming 
decade and that perhaps special stress should be given to such 
programs, 81% of these administrators responded that they de- 
finitely agreed with the statement. Nineteen percent agreed but 
with some reservations (one administrator commented that this 
probably ought to apply to all students everywhere and not just 
Negro students). None disagreed. 

Almost all of these administrators believed that in the 
light of their agreement with the previous statement, it would 
be important for them to seek ways to strengthen their art pro- 
gram's place within their institution. One commented realisti- 
cally that because of other priorities and present limited re- 
sources this would simply not be possible for his institution. 
Fifty-one percent of the responses further indicated' that their 
institutions were thinking in this direction but had not yet 
formalized plans, while 42% responded that they already had 
definite plans for strengthening their art programs. 



Slxty-*seven percent of these administrators Indicated that 
If donors could be found for original works of art, their Insti- 
tutions would be very Interested In providing suitable quarters 
for displaying them. Twenty-one percent Indicated that they 
were Interested In learning more about this although they could 
not commit their Institutions to such an offer at the moment. 

Only 12% replied that they could not accept such an offer at this 
time, but all Indicated that they might be Interested at some 
future date. 

The administrators were queried as to whether they would 
be Interested in participating In a visiting artist program In 
which leading studio artists might spend periods on campus work- 
ing with both faculty and students at no expense to the Institu- 
tion. Sixty-eight .percent Indicated a very high Interest In 
such a possibility, 25% Indicated that they were Interested but 
wanted more Information, and only A% felt that this could not be 
done under present circumstances* 

For purposes of comparison later, the administrators were 
asked to Indicate the average enrollment In introductory courses 
In English, History, and History of Music or Music Appreciation 
at their respective Institutions* Their responses showed a mean 
enrollment of 422 students in the Introductory English classes, 
a mean enrollment of 350. 8 students In the introductory History 
classes, and a mean enrollment of 101.6 students In the intro- 
ductory History of Music or Music Appreciation classes of these 
Institutions. 

4. The Faculty 

(1) General Background of Both Samples 

Ninety-five Instructors from predomlnantly-Negro colleges 
responded to the questionnaires while 170 Instructors from non- 
Negro colleges answered theirs. They represented 49 predominant-. 
ly-Negro college programs and 26 non-Negro college programs. 

(2) Rank Held by Teaching Personnel Respondents 

Table 4 shows the different distributions among professional 
ranks held by the two samples. In the predomlnantly-Negro insti- 
tutions, there were relatively more Instructors and assistant 
professors and very few full professors, while In the non-Negro, 
college sample, there were fewer Instructors but a much heavier 
proportion of associate and full professors. The difference 
between the two samples was significant at the .01 level. These 
results will be compared later with other data pertaining to the 
same subject. 



Table 4; Ranks Held by Faculty Samples 
Instr. » Assls. Assoc. 

Lecturer Prof. Prof. Prof . Other 

P-N 40% ^ 29 % 15 % 1 % 9% 

N-N C2 15% 27% 27% 28% 3% 

(3) Sex and Race of Respondents 

In the predomlnantly-Negro college sample there were 58 fe- 
males and 33 males who responded while there were 23 females 
and 137 males who responded from the non-Negro programs. This 
difference was significant at the .05 level, and seems to in- 
dicate that a much larger proportion of female faculty are teach- 
ing in art programs in predomlnantly-Negro college programs than 
are teaching in non-Negro college programs. 

With respect to race, a considerable difference also emerged 
from the responses from the two samples. The predomlnantly- 
Negro college faculty sample respondents consisted of 61 Negroes, 
26 Caucasians, and 1 Oriental. The non-Negro college faculty 
sample who responded to the question consisted of 2 Negroes, 158 
Caucasians, and 1 Indian. 

(4) Age of Respondents 

The faculty sample who responded from the predominant iy- 
Negro college programs were fairly equally divided in terms of 
age groups. Approximately the same numbers checked age-groups 
23-30, 30-35, 35-40, 40-50, and 50 plus. The non-Negro college 
sample respondents, however, differed from this pattern in that 
its largest frequencies (31% and 26%) were in the age-groups of 
30-35 years and 40-50 years. 

(5) Marital Status of Respondents 

Both groups of respondents showed a majority of married 
persons but there was a somewhat larger percentage of unmarrleds 
in the predominant ly-Negrp college faculty sample (20% vs. 14%). 

(6) Spouses and Families of Respondents 

Predomlnantly-Negro college faculty resondents reported a 
mean of 1.55 children while the non-Negro college faculty members 
reported a mean figure of 1.59 children. 



IP -N C: Predomlnantly-Negro Colleges 

2n-N C: Non-Negro Colleges 



The spouses of both groups appear to have attained a rather 
similar level of education. Table 5 shows the distribution of 
each group. It Is interesting to note that neither sample re- 
ported any spouses who failed to complete high school. 



Table 5 j Extent of 


Spouses ' 


Education 








Did Not 
Finish 
Hlffh School 


High 

School 

Grad. 


Some 

Collese 


College 

Destree 


Grad. 

Work 


Grad. 

Deeree 


P-N C 0% 


7% 


20% 


32% 


7% 


34% 


N-N C 0% 


4% 


23% 


37% 


9% 


27% 



Predominant ly-Negro college faculty spouses tended to hold 
regular employment more often than did the other group. Approxl- 
’ mately 75% of these spouses worked while only 50% of the non- 
Negro college faculty spouses did. This difference was signifi- 
cant at the .01 level. The difference might be accounted for 
by the fact that there were many more female faculty members In 
the predomlnantly-Negro colleges sample and these Individuals 
might therefore be expected to have more working spouses. 

(7) Parents of Respondents 

Although there were no significant difference between the 
highest educational levels attained by fathers of the faculty 
members of the two samples, some trends were evidenced. As 
Table 6 shows, 41% of the fathers of the faculty In the predom- 
lnantly-Negro College programs had no education beyond the ele- 
mentary grades while only 21% of the fathers of the other sample 
was classified In this category. 

Table 6: Educational Attainments of Fathers 





Elem. 

Only 


Some 
Hlah S. 


Grad . 
High S. 


Some- 

College 


Coll. 

Degree 


Grad. 

Degree 


P-N C 


41% 


17% 


12% 


7% 


11% 


11% 


N-N C 


21% 


23% 


29% 


15% 


13% 


16% 



Similarly, 30% of the mothers of the predominant ly-Negro 
College faculty members had completed only the elementary level 
of school, versus 21% of the mothers of the other sample. There 
were otherwise few differences. Table 7 shows this comparison. 
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Table 7; Educational Attainments of Mothers . 

Elem. Some Grad. Some Coll. Grad. 

Only High S. High S. College Degree Degree 

P-N C 30% 19% 19% 11% 15% 6% 

N-N C 16% 20% 29% 21% 11% 3% 



a. Occupations of Parents 

The fathers of the two samples revealed no significant 
differences with respect to occupations, although a considerably 
higher percentage of the predominant ly-Negro College faculty 
members’ fathers had been either laborers or semi-skilled work- 
ers. Table 8 displays the distribution. 



Table 8; Occupations of Fathers 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


lOl 


P-N C 


17% 


22% 


3% 


10% 


.3% 


7% 


16% 


10% 


2% 


10% 


N-N C 


5% 


9% 


3% 


12% 


12% 


9% 


12% 


14% 


6% 


16% 



With respect to rhe mothers of the two samples, no signi- 
ficant differences in occupational status was found. Perhaps 
a few more non-Negro college faculty members’ mothers had been 
housewives but the distribution was otherwise rather similar. 
Table 9 compares the two groups.. 






Ml 






M m 
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Table 7; Educational Attainments of Mothers 





Elem. 

Only 


Some 
High S. 


Grad. 
High S. 


Some 

College 


Coll. 

Degree 


Grad. 

Degree 


P-N C 


30% 


19% 


19% 


11% 


15% 


6% 


N-N C 


16% 


20% 


29% 


21% 


11% 


3% 


a. Occupations of 


Parents 











The fathers of the two samples revealed no significant 
differences with respect to occupations, although a considerably 
higher percentage of the predominant ly-Negro College faculty 
members' fathers had been either laborers or semi-skilled work- 
ers. Table 8 displays the distribution. 



Table 8; Occupations of Fathers 







V# • w 

1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


loi 


P-^N 


C 


17% 


22% 


3% 


10% 


3% 


7% 


16% 


10% 


2% 


10% 


N-N 


C 


5% 


9% 


3% 


12% 


12% 


9% 


12% 


14% 


6% 


16% 



With respect to the mothers of the two samples, no signi- 
ficant differences in occupational status was found. Perhaps 
a few more non-Negro college faculty members ' mothers had been 
housewives but the distribution was otherwise rather similar. 
Table 9 compares the two groups.. 
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Table 9t ■ Occupations of Mothers — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 ji 

P-N C 60% 8% 8% 6% 13% 2% 

N-N C 76% 1% 7% 7% 7% 1% 



(8) Birth-Places of Respondents 

When asked which section of the country was the location of 
birth, the two samples revealed a significantly different pat- 
tern. The predominantly-Negro college faculty- respondents 
tended to come from the South-East and the Middle-West more fre- 
quently while the other sample tended to come from the North-east 
and Middle-West more often. It was surprizing to notice that 
relatively few of the predominantly-Negro college faculty had 
been born in either the middle-south or southwest. This distri- 



bution is 


shown in 


Table 10. 










Table 10: 


Place of 


Birth of Faculty 










North- 

East 


South- 

East 


Mid- 

West 


Mid- 

South 


North- 

West 


South 

West 


P-N C 


18% 


30% 


21% 


15% 


1% 


14% 


N-N C 


44% 


4% 


30% 


2% 


7% 


14% 




housewlfe 

laborer, farm worker, unskilled 
skilled worker (stenographer, etc.) 
saleswoman, bookkeeper, office manager 
profession req. bachelor's" degree (teacher, etc.) 
profession req. graduate degree 



(9) Personal Motivations of Respondents 



Both groups cited mothers (24% and 26%), fathers (23% and 
25%), and high school teachers (22% and 22%) as most Influential 
in their decision to attend college. However, when asked to 
name the individuals chiefly responsible for their interest in 
art, both groups rated their high-school teachers highest (30% 
and 25%). Mothers were less often named. by the p redominant ly- 
Negro college faculty (20%) but somewhat more often by the non- 
Negro college faculty (24%) . 

"Contact with media in school" was rated as Influential in 
developing their interest in art by the predominantly-Negro 
college faculty, while "art works at home" and "art works at 
school" also played an important role, in the process. Non-Negro 
college faculty rated "contact with media in school" as most 
Important, but cited "art works at home" much more often than 
"art works at school." 

Both groups checked the age range of 6-11 years as the age 
when they first realized a strong interest in art (59% and 40%). 
Both groups were also similar in citing the age range of 15-18 
years as the age at which they first realized a definite ambition 
to attend college. 

When asked why they chose to teach art rather than to pur- 
sue a studio career, both groups were similar in stressing two 
most Important reasons: (1) their major Interest was in teach- 

ing others, or (2) teaching secaned more secure in terms of 
economic possibilities. 

Neither sample seemed especially unhappy with their career 
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choices. No individual in either group wished to teach in 
Negro'Luege facuU^anf 23^^ 

sample would wish to be painters, sculptors, etc., exclus v y. 
rather than teachers . 

(10) Rducational Preparation of Respondent 

Twenty-eight percent of the pr.edominantly-Negro college art 

,acuir-pl/re.?ondents^^^^^ 

faculty sLple rLpondenL came from classes of this size. No 
other clear pattern could be determined. 

Most of both groups came from public high schools rather 
than otherwise If ‘hey did “f 

sSooirtii!: tre-L-Negro college faculty sample tended to 
come from non-denomlnational private schools. 

There was no discernable pattern of lnstitution.s attended 

at either the undergraduate or graduate l§}£sa by 

„f faculty except for the fact that many more of the faculty 

entire sample of lo^dif fererit institu- 

had received undergraduate degrees fro school 

nf tjhlch 10 were professional schools of art. The senoox 

sr SIS S.-' 

with five graduates. 

The non-Negro college art faculty s^ple 

ssr/es;;js Se sssss; 

rhree were professional schools of art. Columbia univer y 
(including Teachers' College) was most often named "I* _ 
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When asked why they had attended the Institutions from 
which they received their first degrees, the predomlnantly- 
Negro college faculty respondents cited "reputation for ex- 
cellence" and "easy proximity" almost equally. "Reputation for 
excellence" was mentioned most often by the non-Negro college 
faculty sample, with "easy proximity" occurlng much less fre- 
quently. The "availability of financial help" was cited fre- 
quently by both groups. 

Approximately equal numbers from both samples pointed to 
"family support" as the major source of financial backing during 
their undergraduate years. Both groups were almost equal in 
listing "self-employment" as second in Importance in terms of 
support. Only a relatively small percentage of either group 
(21% and 20%) had received scholarships or loans from their own 
undergraduate Institutions and very few had received scholar- 
ships or loans from outside sources other than their families . 

There was also little difference in how these two groups 
saw their undergraduate institution's art programs. Forty-six 
percent of the predominantly-Negro college faculty rated theirs 
as "of highest quality" while 54% of the non-Negro college 
faculty gave that rating to their alma maters . Thirty-nine 
percent of the predominantly-Negro college faculty saw their 
undergraduate programs as "medium in quality" versus 34% of the 
non-Negro college group. . Only 5% of the first group and 3% of 
the second rated their alma maters as "poor in quality." 
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There was a significant difference relative to the amount 
of time spent on graduate study (p < .01) . Fifty-eight percent 
of the non-Negro college faculty had spent 25 or more months of 
study in graduate institutions while only 28% of the predominant- 
ly-Negro College group had put in a similar amount of time. The 
largest number of predominantly-Negro college faculty members 
(30%) had studied from 12-18 months. 

With respect to the highest level of degrees attained by 
the two samples, some differences could also be seen. Table 11 
shows this distribution. 

Table 11: Highest Degrees Attained 







None 


Diploma 


Bachelor ' s 


Masters ' 


MFA 


Doctorate 


P-N 


C 


2% 


3% 


37% 


38% 


14% 


2% 


N-N 


C 


3% 


1% 


31% 


26% 


21% 


16% 



Approximately equal numbers of predominantly-Negro-college 
faculty were financing their graduate study by "self-employment," 
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"savings or loans," and "scholarships, assistantships from the 
institution," while "self-employment" was by far the most im- 
portant source of support during graduate study by the non-Negro 
College faculty. With this group, "scholarships and assistant- 
ships from the institution" was of secondary Importance, and 
"savings or loans" of even lesser Importance. 

Significant differences were shown in statements of am- 
bitions toward future degrees by these two samples. Only 9% 
of those who responded from the predominantly-Negro college 
faculty had no desire for a higher degree, while 61% of the 
non-Negro college faculty sample checked this category. These 
differences are shown in Table 12. 

Table 12: Advanced Degrees Desired bv Faculty Members 

MFA ph.D. Ed.D. None of These 

P-N C 39% 26% 26% 9% 

N-N C 7% 16% 15% 61% 



When asked to cite the specialities in which the expected 
to pursue advanced degrees, if any, the predominantly-^Negro 
college faculty cited "art education" as their first choice and 
"painting" second. "Art history" was mentioned only a few times. 
The non-Negro college faculty sample was equally divided between 
"art education" and "art history." 

The predominantly-Negro college faculty evidenced a varied 
pattern of preferred institutions for their future graduate work, 
but Yale and Ohio State University were cited somewhat more fre- 
quently than others. With the non— Negro college faculty sample 
Yale, New York University, Pennsylvania State University, and 
Harvard were most often checked. 

(11) Current Working Conditions of Respondents 

a Income 

Significant differences (p<.01) occured when current salary 
ranges (9—10 months) were compared. As will be shown in Table 
13, the non-Negro College sample respondents' salaries far ex- 
ceeded the predominantly-Negro college sample. 
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— — ^irrent S alary Ranges of Faculty SamoltiH 





Under 


$5000- 


$7000- 


$9000- 


Over 




$5000 


6999 


8999 


10.999 


$11 ,000 


P-N C 


11% 


46% 


26% 


10% 


7Z 


N-N C 


6% 


7% 


32% 


27% 


m 



In terms of additional Income from such sources as summer 
school teaching, consulting, lecturing, etc., the non-Negro 
college faculty respondents again exceeded the predominant iv- 
Negro college group at the .01 level. Table 14 shows the ob- 
vious differences which prevailed. 



T able 14 ; — Additional Income from Lecturing. Consultation 







$J - 


$500- 


$1000- 


$2000- 


$3000- 

$5000 




None 


$499 


$999 


$1999 


$2999 


P-N C 


43% 


8% 


24% 


19% 


3% 


2% 


N-N C 


16% 


23% 


14% 


22% 


15% 


9% 



b Teaching Load 



The two groups of respondents did not. differ significant ly 
1th respect to the number of semester hours of teaching assign- 
ed, although the predominantly-Negro colleg(> group tended to have 

10-12, 13-15, and 15-20 categories, while 
college faculty samples' cluster was toward the 

10-12^0^8 "" '^ith more individuals citing 7-9 and 



With respect to actual contact hours assigned, there were 
also no significant differences between the two groups. Both 
samples clustered in the 15-20 and 2-25 hours categories with 
4//o of the predominantly-Negro college faculty in these two 
cells and 514 of the non-Negro college faculty also present in 

c^^^tLTho^^^!* 



^ of Classes 

The size of the lecture classes taught by the two groups 
differed with the predominantly-Negro college faculty m^e often 
teaching classes composed of 15-25 students or 25-45 students 
but with the majority of students in the smaller classes. The 



non-Nc*gro t^ollegu faculty also appeared to teach lecture classes 
in the same size categories more often than otherwise, but had 
more classes of "40-60" sad "over bO" students. 

Studio classes taught by the two groups differed signifi- 
cantly in size (p<.01). The predomlnantly-Negro college faculty 
taught smaller classes with 43% only 8 to 10 members, 23% having 
only 10 to 15 students and 27% having 15 to 25 students. The 
non-Negro college faculty respondents taught larger classes in 
general, with 77% having 15 to 25 students and the remainder of 
larger numbers. 

d Kinds of (Masses Taintiit 

Both groups taught "Drawing," "Painting," "Ceramics," and 
"Design" classes more often than other types of studio courses. 

The two samples differed somewhat with respect to the kinds of 
lecture classes taught, however, since the predominant ly-Negro 
college sample reported lecture classes as usually only "Ap- 
preciation" or "Art History," and the non-Negro college sample 
appeared to teach a wide variety of lecture classes with many 
names. 

The predomlnantly-Negro college faculty tended to work 
with all four classes of undergraduate students at an equal 
rate. They taught few, if any, graduate students, which is not 
remarkable since there is at this time only one graduate program 
in art among these institutions (Howard University). The non- 
Negro college faculty sample, liowever, reported teaching students 
of all undergraduate classes as well as graduate students. There 
was no special clustering at any level among this group. 

e Additional Duties 

Tlie non-Negro college faculty sample reported the performance 
of many different kinds of duties in addition to teaching. These 
responsibilities included administration, counseling, supervision, 
and committee work. The predomlnantly-Negro college faculty re- 
spondents' additional work, on the other hand, more often tended 
to be either counseling or committee work but rarely was of an 
administrative or supervisory nature. 

(12) Perceived Status of Students 

The predomlnantly-Negro college faculty tended to view their 
students mainly as "average" in academic ability, (73%), with 
relatively few rated as either "above average" (15%) or "below 
average" (12%). The non-Negro college faculty sample viewed 
ttieir art, art history, and art education majors as "average" 65% 
of the time, "above average" 25% of the time, and "below average" 



only h7% of Liu* Llmo. Neither sample saw Llielr stiKleiits as 
"poor. " 

The two samples differed significantly (p<.01), however, 
with respect to their views of the artlstii? abilities of their 
students. As Table 15 shows, the non-Negro ct^liege faculty 
rated their students' abilities higher than did tlu> predominant 
ly-Negro college faculty. 

Table 15: Perceived Artistic Ability of Students as Compared 

With Students in other Institutions 





high 


Above Av. 


Average 


Below Av. 


Low 


P-N C 


0% 


18% 


50% 


28% 


•10,; 

J/w 


N-N C 


16% 


47% 


30% 


7% 


0% 



(13) Physical Facilities 

Predomiiiantly-Negro college faculty generally classified 
their office and studio facilities as either average or below 
average in quality, while the non-Negro college faculty sample 
rated their office facilities more often as either better than 
average or average. They tended to rate their studios, if they 
had them, also as either better than average or average. 

When asked to list those facilities of their programs which 
they considered inadequate, the non-Negro college faculty sample 
pointed to such things as: (1) lack of departmental storage 

space, (2) lack of student storage space, (3) lack of sufficient 
art films, and (4) lack of lecture room space. The predominantly- 
Negro college sample, however, more, often checked: (1) lack of 

departmental storage space, (2) lack of student storage space, 

(3) lack of equipment, (4) lack of student studio space, and (5) 
lack of filing facilities. 

(14) Otiier Perceptions 

Tlie predomlnantly-Negro college faculty thought that 45% 
of their administrators viewed their art programs as important 
as other areas on campus, that 39% simply tolerated them as a 
service to teacher training and that only 16% highly valued them. 

Tiie non-Negro college faculty sample, on the other hand, 
thought that 48% of their administrators valued art as highly as 
any other area and that 33% valued art very highly. Only a 
minority of this group believed that their administrator merely 
tolerated their programs as a service to other areas. 
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lioLh groups, liowevor, belioved LhaL tlioir oampusos could 
bcncfiL by a much boavlcr stress on Ihe arts but tbu prudomlnant- 
ly~Negro col logo faculty thought that the need for Increased 
stress on the arts on their campuses was more urgent than did the 
other sample. However, almost of the predominant ly-Negro 
college faculty sample doubted that this much-needed stress would 
be achieved on their c' puses. Another 2b% believed that such 
an Increase was "unlikely," while only 25% thought this "highly 
possible" on their campuses. 

Conversely, the non-Negro college sample was optimistic 
that a heavier .stress on the arts in the future was a real 
possibility with 59% of the sample checking this response. 

The predominantly-Negro college faculty members believed 
that their faculty colleagues would rate their art programs 
either as "above average" or "average" In status on their campus- 
es. The non-Negro college faculty respondents thought that their 
art program liad "extremely high status" among their colleagui^s 
on their home campuses more often than "above average status" or 
"average status." Both grcaips reported that their art programs 
were accorded about the same status by student.'; on these campuses 
as that given them by their colleagues. Both group.s also bcl ievetl 
that their departmental status was likely to rise witliin tlie next 
five years. Few thought that their program's status would re- 
main the same or decrease. 

(15) Personal Professional Life 

With respect to the number of years spent in college teach- 
ing, there were significant differences (p^.Ol) between the two 
samples. The non-Negro college faculty sample tended not to 
cluster in any particular cell, but the predominantly-Negro 
college faculty sample;' s distr.ibution was bi-modal, with many 
fewer having experience in the middle ranges. Table 16 shows 
their responses. 

Table 16: Number of Years In College Teaching 





2 or 
less 


3-5 


6-8 


9-11 


12-14 


over 

15 


P-N C 


34% 


15% 


6% 


5% 


15% 


27% 


N-N C 


12% 


15% 


18% 


15% 


13% 


27% 



These two groups also differed somewhat with respect to the 
number of years spent in public school teaching prior to college 
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teaching, although not at a significant level. Sixty percent of 
the predominant ly-Negro college faculty had taught in public 
schools, wlille only 44% of the non-Negro college faculty sample 
had luid this kind of experience. 

(16) Add it Iona X Professional Contributions 

When asked how much additional Income they'd gained during 
the past two years from such enterprises as painting, print-making, 
etc., there- were significant differences (p<.()5) between the two 
groups. Table 17 shows these frequencies. 

Table 17; Additional Income During Two-Year Period From 
Creative Production 





None 


$1-499 


$500-999 


$1000-2999 


$3000-7500 


P-N C 


28% 


40% 


21% 


10% 


1% 


N-N C 


20% 


28% 


J8% 


16% 


18% 



The difference in income gained from writing, research, con- 
sultations, etc., over tlie past two years was also significant 
(p <.()!). No predominantly-Negro college faculty member earned 
over $500 from these sources while 18% of the non-Negro college 
faculty sampli> had earned at U'ast this much. Some had i>ariu>d 
as mutdi as $1000 during this piM'ioil. St'venl y-l hri't* pi'cciuil ol 
tile predominant ly-Negro collegi; faculty sample liad eat ned no moiu'y 
.from these sourc.es during the two-year period whiie 42% of the 
non-Negro College faculty sample earned none. 
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On the other hand, the predominant ly-Negro college faculty 
members far exceeded the other group in time devoted to and kinds 
of non-curricula activities engaged in. These activities included 
such things as church-work, charity and fraternal work. The non- 
Negro college faculty was comparatively unlnvolved in any of these. 

a. Research projects , and Publishing 

Few of either group had published many articles or papers 
during the past two years. Eighty-four percent of the predomi- 
nantly-Negro college faculty members had published nothing during 
this period, while this figure was 64% with the non-Negro College 
faculty sample. Only 16% of the predominantly-Negro college 
faculty members had published one or more papers during this 
period and none had published more than four. Thirty-six per- 
cent of the non-Negro college faculty sample had published at 
least one and six individuals had published five or more papers 
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ciiirl,n>» tills poriod. 

Wlu‘n asked how many books they'd authored during their 
careers, 5% of the predominantly-Negro college group reported one 
or more but none reported more than three. Twenty— three percent 
of the non-Negro college faculty sample cited at least one book 
and several cited three or more. One individual reported five. 

b. Exhibition Participation 

Both groups had participated more actively in exhibitions over 
the past two years than they had in writing. Sixty-one percent of 
the non-Negro college faculty sample had participated in five or 
more exhibitions while 45% of the predominant ly-Negro faculty 
group had participated at this level. 

c. Research Proposals and Grants 

Thirty-nine percent of the predominantly-Ncgro college group 
had submitt(*d at least one research proposal over tlu' past two 
years, while 55% of the non-Negro college sample had done so. 

There were significant differences between the two groups (p<.Ol) 
with respect to the. number of projects actually funded. Table 18 
shows their responses. 

T.'ible 18; Number of Prolects Funded Purina Past Two Ycsirs 

0 1 2 3 4 



P-N C 


92% 


7% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


N-N C 


58% 


20% 


19% 


1% 


.05% 



(17) Membership In Professional Organizations 

When asked what professional art organizations . these indivi- 
duals belonged to, approximately 30% of tbe predominantly-Negro 
college faculty reported membership in the College Art Associa- 
tion versus 34% of the non-Negro college faculty sample. Thirty- 
one percent of the predominantly-Negro college faculty group be- 
longed to the National Art Education Association while only 17% 
of the non-Negro college faculty sample reported such membership. 
Eight percent of the predominantly-Negro college faculty were mem- 
bers of the American Craftsmen's Council versus 14% of the other 
group. These three organizations represented the major member- 
ships held by individuals of both groups. 

The two groups were somewhat different with respect to the 
other types of professional organizations in which they held 
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Association of Univ«sity Professors ont*^ ry u ^' American 
National Education AssocLtlof ’ "" 

(18) Journals Read 

re8ularlyf”%fble'’l9‘‘s“^rthes“ journals read 

Table 19: Art Journals Road K oguJarly (listed in order of 



P-N C 



« 0 


1. 


American Artist 


1. 




2. 


School Arts 


2 


m wt 


3. 


Art News 


3. 


w' ¥ 


4. 


Crafts Horizon 


4. 


m 


5. 


Design 


5.. 



6. Art Bill let In 

7. Arts and Activities 
Journal of Art Education 

8. American Magazine of Art 

9. Graphis 

10. Ceramics Monthly 



6 . 

7. 



N~N C 

Art News 
Art Bulletin 
Crafts Horizon 
Art Forum 
Everyday Art 
Graphis 

Journal of Aesthetics and 
Art Criticism 
School Arts Magazine 
Design 

Design Quarterly 



8. Journal of Art Education 
Studies in Art Education 
Interiors 

9. Arts in America 

10. Arts and Architecture 



(19) Conferences Attended 

me«be«\epoffed "leL'inf -^'-"^ly-Negro college faculty 
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When asked why they had not attended any of these conferences 
if this had been the case, the predominantly-Wegro college faculty 
pointed to two major reasons: lack of time and lack of funds. 

The non-Negro college faculty, however, idiile citing lack of time 
and lack of funds frequently more often gave as a reason for non- 
attendance, "no Interest in meetings." 

(20) Additional Information From the Predominantlv-Negro 
College Faculty 

This faculty sample was asked some special questions which- 
did not seem to be relevant to the non-Negro college faculty sample. 
These were contained in a separate section (F) which was not in- 
cluded with the materials sent to the other sample. 

When asked to list the studio skills in which they had their 
greatest strength, these individuals tended to list these more 
often: (1) painting, (2) drawing, (3) sculpture, and (4) design. 

When asked to list those which they’d like to develop to high- 
er levels, they more often stated: (1) painting, (2) . sculpture, 

(3) drawing and (4) graphics. 

These individuals believe that their students are likely to 
have studio career opportunities in the future that they them- 
selves haven't had. Twenty-eight percent thought this "appears 
likely" and 34% believed that "the future looks more optimistic." 
Approximately 60% of these faculty members reported that they were 
now counseling their students that such opportunities would de- 
velop. 

Approximately 60% thought that their college would eventually 
have some non-Negroes as students (some already have, of course), 
approximately 12% felt that the percentage in their college would 
ultimately be about half Negro and half non-Negro, while approxi- 
mately 8% believed that their college would .remain entirely Negro. 

When asked to list those cultural facilities which existed 
within a 30-mile radius of their campus, and to indicate whether 
or not they and their students could attend, most pointed to muse- 
ums, art galleries, concert series and film series, and most also 
indicated that they could now attend these. 

A question concerning the possibility of art shows in their 
immediate vicinity and whether they and their students were in- 
vited to participate also obtained an affirmative response. The 
majority indicated that both faculty and students were invited to 
participate regularly. Only a very small percentage Indicated 
that they were never invited. 
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A question concerning surrounding communities' welcome of 
their college's involvement in cultural affairs drew a somewhat 
more mixed response, with 64% stating a definite "yes," 29% re- 
sponding "they are not concerned one way or the other," and 7% 
answering "definitely not." 

When asked whether non-Negroes from the surrounding area par- 
ticipate in their institutions' cultural activities, the responses 
were approximately equally divided between "a few do" and "many 
do." Again, approximately 7% responded "never." 

'IVc'nty-eight percc*nt of the sample reported that there were' 
Negro specialists witiiin their region having talents and training 
which might be of assistance to tlieir program's growth; 54% in- 
dicated similar non-Negro resource people and 18% denied any such 
specialists. Most felt that the non-Negro specialists might be 
approached in the near future. Only a few indicated that al-^ % 
though some of these might wisli to help, thi'y would not be able 
to do so because of still-prevailing prejudices. 

5. The Students 

(1) General background 

Approximately 129 students from predominantly-Negro college 
art programs responded to the questionnaires while 71 students from 
non-Negro colleges also responded. Both samples received the same 
questionnaire (see appendix) but a few questions were especially 
designed for the predominantly-Negro college art studc>nts and were 
stamped "question does not apply to you" in the case of the non- 
Negro college aft students. 

(2) Sex and Race 

Equal numbers of males and fi‘males responded to the question- 
naires from the non-Negro college student sample, but the pre- 
dominantly-Negro college student sample included somewhat more 
females than males (55% to 45%) . 

There were only a small number of. non-Negro students who re- 
sponded from the predominantly-Negro college programs and a 
similarly small number of non-Caucasian students who responded 
from the non-Negro college programs. It should therefore be 
possible to consider each sample fairly homogeneous with respect 
to race - a desirable condition for this study. 

(3) Marital Status 



There were more married students responding from the non- 
Negro college program sample (23%) than from the predominantly- 



Negro college program sample (14%)., 

(4) Spouses and Families 

Neither sample reported many children, if they were married, 
although three of the predominantly-Negro college students listed 
"five or more." 

Both samples reported high percentages of spouses who had 
finished high school with the predominantly-Negro college student 
reporting a figure, of 75% and the non-Negro college student re- 
porting a figure of 100%. Sixty percent of the non-Negro college 
student spouses had earned a college or university degree and 
44% of the predominantly-Negro college student spouses had done 
so. 



The majority of both spouses held some kind of employment. 
There was little difference in this respect between the two 
samples. 

(5) Parents 



Significant differences (p<.01) were evident when the two 
groups' fathers were compared in terms of highest level of formal 
education achieved. As will be shown in Table 20, many more 
(31%) of the predominantly-Negro college students' fathers had 
obtained only an elementary scljool education. While 51% of the 
non-Negro college students' fathers had gone on to some kind of 
study beyond high-school, only 24% of the prcxlom inant ly-Nc'gro 
students' fatlujrs were st> described. Indeed, b()% of the latter 
group had less than a high school educatl<m. 



Table 20: Educational Attainments of Fathers 





None 


Elem. 


H.S. 


H.S. 

Grad . 


Bus . or 
Trade Sch. 


Some 

Coll. 


. Coll. 
Degree 


Grad. 

Degre 


P-N C 


.007 


31% 


29% 


16% 


4% 


7% • 


8% 


9% 


N-N C 


00 


13% 


10% 


19% 


7% 


•15% 


22% , 


, 14% 



There were also significant differences between the two 
samples in terms of the amount of formal education achieved by 
their mothers. Fewer of the predominantly-Negro college students' 
mothers had achieved at least a high school degree (49% versus 
74%) while many more of the non-Negro college students' mothers 
had gone on to attend college (40% versus 29%). Interestingly, 
however, similar percentages of both groups (6%) had attained a 
graduate or professional degree. The distribution is shown in 



Table 21. 

Table 21: Educational Attainments of Mothers 



•Elem. 


H.S. 


H.S. 

Grad . 


Bus . or 
Trade Sch. 


Some 

Coll. 


Coll. 

Degree 


Grad. « 

Degree | 


P-N C 26% 


25% • 


17% 


3% 


13% 


10% 


i 

6% 1 

i 


N-N C 3% ' 


23% 


27% 


• 7% 


13% 


21% 


6% ] 
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Interesting and significant differences were seen between 
the occupations of the fathers of the two groups of students. A 
very large percentage of the fathers of the predominant ly-Negro 
college students' fathers held occupations described as either 
unskilled or semi-skilled (5A%) while only J 3% of the other 
samples' fathers were so classified. And, while '>5% of the non- 
Negro college students' fathers lield jobs in the semi-profc'ss iona I , 
managerial, or professional . ranges , only 20% of tlu* prechfin i nanll y- 
Negro college students' fathers did. Tal)le 22 sliows this data. 

Table 22: Occupations of Fathers 







2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


P-N C 


33% 


21% 


7% 


16% 


4% 


6% 


. 3% 


6% 


5% 


N-N C 


3% 


10% 


1% 


18% 


10% 


1.3% 


16% 


16% 


10% 
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The occupations of the mothers of the two samples were not 
significantly different, although there were more predominantly- 
Negro college students' mothers in the "laborer, farm worker, 
semi-skilled worker" category (16%) than from the other gtoup 
(5%). Table 23 displays the distribution. 



Laborer, un-skilled worker 
Semi-skilled worker 
Service Worker 
Skilled worker 
Salesman, office worker 
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Semiprofessional , 
technical 
Owner, partner, 
manager, small business 
Profession requiring 
B.A., B.S. 

Profession requiring 
advanced degree 
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2 ‘\: Occupations ot Motlu'rs 





Housewife 


Laborer, 

Unskilled 


Skilled 

Worker 


Saleswoman, 

Bookkeeper 


Prof. 
Req . 
Bach. 


Prof . 
Rc'q . 
Grad . 


P-N 


C 55% 


16% 


8% 


9% 


11% 


0% ' 


N-N 


C 60% 


5% 


5% 


15% 


12% 


3% 


(7) 


(Iconraph ical 


backerounds 









When asked where they had spent most of their time prior to 
attending college, some differences appeared between the two 
samples, although not a significant level. More of the pre- 
dominantly-Negro college student sample (21%) liad lived on a laim 
or in a rural area than had the non-Negro college student (12%). 
The majority of both groups had come from citi(>s and towns. No 
significant difi’erentes exist(>d between tlu> sample as to what 
slxe town or cit y they*d livi'il in, although a cons idi'i ab 1 y liiigei 
percentage ol predominant ly-Negro college students had come from 
towns of less than (17% versus 10%). There was a tendency 

witli both samples to be less often from medium-sized towns of 
10,000 to 50,000 inhabitants than from towns smaller than 10,000 
or larger than 50,000. With both groups, the majority had come 
from cities of more than 50,000 in population (P-N Ci 56% and 
N-N C: 62%). 

The two samples, as might have been expected, came from 
(i i f f (iftint sei'. tlons of the c.ountry, with 49% of the predominant lyT 



Negro college students from the Southeast and 49% of the non- 
Negro college students from the Northeast. Table 24 shows this 
distribution. 





Table 24: Place of 


Birth 










North 
Eas t 


South 

East 


Mid 

West 


Mid 

South 


North 

West 


South 

West 




P-N C 1 5% 


49% 


4% 


20% 


2% 


10% 




N-N C 49% 


i% 


32% 


i% 


8% 


7% 



(8) Persona 1 Motivations 

The predominantly-Negro college students cited mothers more 
often, (35%), as most influential in their decision to attend 
college, while non-Negro college students cited fathers as most 
influential (34%). With the first group, fathers were second in 
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Importance, and with the second, mothers held the 
influent laJ spot. Both groups, however, reported 
school teachers as most influential (38% and. 39%) 
of a career in art. Mothers were the second most 
fluence toward a career in art with both groups. 



second-most 
their high 
in their choice 
important in- 



There were no significant differences between the two samples 
in terms of the age at wlilch they first realized a strong interest 
in art. The majority of both groups Identified the age range of 
6-11 years of age (P-N C; 49% and N-N Cs 01%). 



When asked what early contacts helped In the development of 
an Interest in art, the predominantly-Negro college students more 
often cited "art works presented at school" (31% vs. 10%) while 
the non— Negro college student more often cited "contact with 
media at school" (32% vs. 26%). "Art works in the home" was 
cited as second in importance by the non-Negro college student, 
but was third in importance with the predominantly-Negro college 
group . 

Both groups believed that their families were generjilly en- 
thusiastic about their decisions to enter the art field (49% and 
50%), or if not enthusiastic, appeared to have generally given 
ready approval. Only 6% of the predominantly-Negro college stu- 
dents' families were definitely unenthusiast Ic , with 2% of the. 
non-Negro college students' families so described. 

When asked whether fathers or mothers were most critical of 
their career choices, tlu‘ predominantly-Negro college students 
indicated timt their mothers tended to be mor(‘ (‘ritical (50%) while 
the non— Negro college student indicated LIuil their fatliers liad 
been more critical (55%)’. 



(9) Career (dioices 

There were some differences between the two samples with 
respect to their career choices within the art field. Fairly 
large groups from both samples intended to become either ele- 
mentary or secondary art teachers (28% and 24%) . Thirty— one 
percent of the non-Negro college students intended to go on to 
graduate school and enter college teaching in a studio field 
while only 13% of the other sample had the same ambition. A 
larger percentage of the predominantly-Negro college sample (15% 
vs. 4%) wanted to become commercial artists after graduation. 

On the other hand, while 10% of the non-Negro college students 
expressed a desire to go on to graduate school and enter college 
teaching as an art historian, only 3% of the other sample expressed • 
a similar ambition. The others from both samples expressed di- 
verse ambitions such’ as to be "a painter, sculptor,' "college 
art educator," etc. 
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Both samples were f.ilrly equal In their response to tlu* 
question of wlu'ther their career choices were the ones they woiihl 
most like to pursue. Seventy-nine pertu*nt of the pri'dominant ly- 
Ni‘j»ro (U)Iley,i* students answi‘red "yes" to this, while* 81/' ol the 
other sample responded in the same manner, 

(10) Kducational Prenaration 

Both samples came from public secondary schools rather than 
otherwise. If not, 1 % of the predominant ly-Negro college stu- 
dents had attended private denominational schools and the 9% of the 
non-Negro college students had attended private non-denomination 
schools . 

Both groups tended to come from large rather than small 
graduation classes. Twenty-eight percent of the predominantly- 
Negro college students' classes and 24% of the non-Negro college 
students' classes were of the 100-199 range, with 11% of liu' 
former and 55% of the latter coming from classes of 200 or mori*. 

There wt*re some differences between the two groups with re- 
spect to their ranks williin tlu'ir classes, but these wi*re not 
significant. More of tlu* non-Negro colli'ge students (81%) 
ranked within the top 25% of their class tlian (lid the predominant- 
ly- Negro college students (b6%) . More of the predominantly- 
Negro college group were in the middle 50% of Liuut classes 
(12% versus 14%) but fewer were in the lowest 25% (2% versus 5%). 

'I'here were* also no significant dlfferenct*s b(*tween the two 
grcjups with respect to the percentages of their graduation classes' 
that went on to college. The predominant ly-Negro college students 
reported that most of their class went on to college 23% of the 
time versus 32% of the time for the non-Negro college sample. 
Forty-one percent of the former and 47% of the latter reported that 
approximately half of their classes went on, while 34% of the 
predominantly-Negro college sample and 20% of the other group re- 
ported that only a small portion of their classes went on to 
college. 

(11) Perceptions of Current Program 

When asked why they chose the college they now attended, the 
replies of the two samples showed significant differences at the 
.01 level, 'fhe chief differences lay in "prtiximity" (the non- 
Negro C(i lege student cited this 31% of the time versus a cita- 
tion of only 19% for the Predominantly-Negro (k)ilege group), 
"availability of financial help", which was cited 32% of the time 
by the predominantly-Negro col lege students but only 19% of the 
time by the other sample, and "reputation for excellence" which 
was checked by 39% of the non-Negro college students versus 19% 
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uf till' pri'doininaaLly-Nogro I'ollogo stuclontH. 

In vSpitf ul Liu* dif forencH* of response between the two groups 
wltli respect to "availability of financial lielp" as a reason for 
choosing their present college, an analysis of the means by which 
these two samples were actually financing their studies showed 
no significant differences, both samples drew the major part of 
their support from their families (34% and 33%). There were some 
differences between the samples, however, in that the predominant; ly- 
Negro college student relied more lieavlly on scholarships and loans 
(34% versus 22%) wliile the non-Negro college student relied more 
often on "self-employment" (27% versus 22%). 

The two groups showed significant differences (p<.01) when 
asked to rate their college in terms of its general academic 
program. As Table 25 shows, the predominant iy-Negro college stu- 
dnet tended to rate his college as more often of medium quality, 
or as mediocre, while the non-Negro college student tended to 



rate his 
Table 25 


more often as of the highest 
: Students' Ratings of Their 


quality. 

Colleges' Academic. Programs 




Highest 


Medium 






Oualitv 


Oualitv 


Med i oc re Poor 


P-N C 


16% 


62%.‘ 


18% 4% 


N-N C 


59% . 


38% 


3% 0% 



Significant differences (p <.()!) also appeared wlien the two 
samples were asked to rate their art programs in terms of quality. 
Again, the non-Negro college student tenileil more often to rate 
his program as of tlie highest quality whereas the predom Inantly- 
Negro college student more often rated his as of medium quality. 
Table 26 shows these differences. 



Table 26: 


Students ' 


Ratings of Their Art 


Programs 






Highest 


Medium 




• 




Oualitv 


Oualitv 


Mediocre 


Poor 


P-N C 


19% 


41% 


26% 


13% 


N-N C 


57% 


41% 


2% 


0% 



When asked to list which part of the art programs they con- 
sidered higliest and lowest in qciality, there were no significant 
differences between the two samples in their replies. However, 



there seemed to be some rather Illogical disparities pn'seiU in 
their answers. Kor example, wlien asked to name the areas which 
they considered highest in qua I i ty , both groups cited tlu> studio 
areas first (P-N C: 42% and N-W C: 49%), the art history (»rea 
second (P~N C: 28% and U-N C: 29%), and art education third 
(P-N C: 24% and N-N C: MX), lint when these samples were asked 

to cite which of the areas were lowest in quality, the pre- 
dominant ly— Negro college students’ again listed the studio art'a 
most often (4*)%), while the non-Negro college students clli'd it 
second (14%). Tlie predominant ly-Negro college students cited art 
history next in frequence (27%) while the non-Negro college stu- 
dents reported It as third (21%). Art Education was cited third 
by the predominantly— Negro colle.ge students’ (21%) but i irst by 
the non-Negro college students. These results are. shown in Tables 
27 and 28. 



Table 27; Areas of Art Programs Considered Highest In Quality 





Studio 


Art History 


Art 


Education 


Other 


P-N C 


42% 


28% 




24% 


3%- 


N-N C 


49% 


29%' 




17% 


4% 


Table 28: 


Areas of 


Art Programs Considered 


Lowest In 


Qua lit y 




Studio 


Art History 


Art 


Education 


Other 


P-N C 


43% 


27% 




21% 




N-N C 


34% • 


21% 




36% 


8% 



It would seem from the above that both samples had some, dif- 
ficulties in maintaining decisions. 



The two groups were asked to list the facilities of their 
art programs which they considered most inadequate. These are 
listed by order of inadequacy in Table 29. 

Table 29; Inadequate F. cllities in Art Programs 

Predominant Iv-Negro Colleges Non-Negro Colleges 



1. Studio Space for Students 

2. Student Storage Space 

3. Exhibition Space 

4. Equipment 

5. hack of art films 

6. Lecture Room Space 



1. Student Storage Space 

2. Studio Space for Students 

3. Exhibition Space 

4. Lecture Room Space 

5. Art and Art Educ. Books 
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Tlu* two groups were asked In which studio areas tlioy preferred 
to work. . Table 30 shows that there were some minor and interesting 
differences between the two groups. 

Table 30: Studio Areas Most Preferred 



Print 



Ptg. 


Sculpture 


Making 


Drwng . 


Ceramics 


Weaving 


Other 


P-N C 35% 


12% 


8% 


23% 


15% 


1% 


.04 


N-N C 27% 


12% 


15% 


25% 


9% 


3% 


8% 



They were also asked to indicate which areas they disliked 
most. Again, there were some interesting differences. Table 31 
shows this distribution. It was Interesting to learn that both' 
groups preferred painting most and weaving least. 

Table 31: Studio Areas Most Disliked 



Print 

Ptg. Sculpture Making Drwng. Ceramics Weaving Other 





P-N C 


3% 


9% 


19% 


10% . 


10% 


40% 


7% 


^4^ 


N-N C 


13% 


m 


13% 


13% 


10% 


29% 


6% 



(12) Other Inf ormatlon Relat i ve to Programs 
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An interesting and significant difference (p^.Ol) was shown 
when the two groups were compared witli respect to the number of 
hours per week they devoted to the study of art and outside prep- 
aration for art classes. As Table 32 shows, the predoininantiy- 
Negro college art student tended to spend much less time in study 
and preparation than did the non-Negro college art student. The 
predominantly-Negro college student sample's major cluster was 
in the "5-10" hour cell while the non-Negro college student 
sample's major cluster was in the "above 25 hour" cell. 

Table 32: Number of Hours Spent in Study and Outside 

Preparation for Art Classes , 





5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


20-25 


Above 25 


P-N C 


38% 


24% 


23% 


8% 


6% 


N-N C 


3% 


27% 


8% 


22% • 


39% 
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The majority of students from both samples answered ”yes" 
when asked whether there was a faculty member in their art pro- 
gram with whom they felt they could communicate when in need of 
assistance or information. However, more predominantly-Negro 
college students than non-Negro college students (73% vs. 37%) 
reported that some faculty member in their program had made a 
serious effort to. counsei them in terms of career possibilities. 

If such counseling had taken place, however, approximately tlie 
same proportions, of eacii sample (74% and '72%) stated that this 
had had a real effect on their career choices. 

A significant difference (p^.Ol) emerged between the two 
samples’ answers to the question "Do you feel that your art pro- 
gram is preparing you adequately for your future career?" As 
Table 33 will show, many more of the non-Negro college art students 
believed that their particular art programs were preparing them 
successfully for future careers. 



Table 33; 



Ac cessment of 



Suc.c.(.>ss of Preparation for (>ar<.*er 



Program Doing Program Doing Weak In Preparation 

Excellent Job ' Acceptable Job Some Respects Is Po o r 



P-N C 


13% 


38% 


36% 


13% 


N-N C 


40% 


34% 


26% 


0% 



There were no significant slifferences between the two samples 
when they were asked how far from home tliey expected to look in 
seeking a job. IJotli groups exhibited a generally mobile attitude 
toward job-hunting, as will be shown in Table 34. 



Table 34; Desired Employment Locations 



Home 

Town 

Only 


Neigh- 
boring 
• Region 


Home 

State 


Ne ighbor- 
ing States 


Own Section 
of Country 


Anywliere 


P-N C 3% 


12% 


18% 


15% 


8% 


45% 


N-N C 6% 


15% 


19% 


10% 


18% 


33% 


(14) Professional Readlni^ 








The two 


groups of 


students 


were asked 


to indicate 


those pro- 



fessional journals they read most regularly. For this purpose, 
they were given a list of the better known journals thought to 
iiave relevance to the fit* Id of art. There were some differences 
in their responses as can be seen in Table 35. The journals are 
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reported in terms of frequency of citation for each group. 
Table 3f>; Most Frequently Read Professional Journals 





. P-N C 




N-N C 


1 . 


American Artist 


1 . 


Art News 


1. 


Art News 


2. 


Crafts Horizon 


2. 


Art Bulletin 


3. 


School Arts 


3. 


Dos ign 


4. 


Art Bulletin 


4. 


School Arts Magazinf^ 


5. 


Arts and Activities 


5. 


Ceramics Monthly 


5. 


Art Education vTournal 


6. 


Art Kducation Journal 


6. 


American Artist 


7. 


Arts Review 


6. 


Interiors 


8. 


Arts and Activities 


7. 


Arts and Architecture 


9. 


Graphis 


8. 


Graphis 


10. 


Everyday Art 


9. 


Ceramics Monthiy 






10 


. Art World 


(15) 


Perceptions of Art's 


S tat us 


On Campus 




When askt*tl whether th 


ey bt* 1 it* 


ved their college* admin 



tion regarded art as a valuable part of the overall college* pro- 
gram, 46% of the predominant ly-Negro college respondents believed 
that it el id, 14% the>uglil that .art was re!gareleel very highly hy 
their aelm i n i s t rat ion , but .40% helleyc'el that .art w.as iiu*rely lol 
erated as a se*rvice. Twenty-nine percent ol the* non-Ne*gro co I lege 
art students responded that their administ rat ie)u regarded art 
highly, '36% thought that art was regarded as highly as any other 
area on campus, and 16% felt that art was merely tolerated. 

However, 42% of these same non-Negro college program students 
believed that their campuses would benefit by added stress on the 
arts and 41% believed that their campuses would benefit somewhat 
by an increased stress. In response to the same question, 77% of 
the predominant ly-Negro college students believed that their cam- 
puses "would benefit enormously" by more stress on the arts, 21% 
thought that they "would benefit somewhat" and only 2% thought 
thcit their situation did not need any improvement. 

They were next asked whether the students on their campuses 
were aware of the value of art. Only 7% of the predominantly- 
Negro college respondents and 12% of the other sample believed 
tliat most students were fully aware of its value. Forty-three 
percent of the non-Negro college respondents and 30% of the pre- 
domlnantly-Negro college sample thought that a considerable number 
were aware, while 53% of this sample and 38% of the other believed 
that only a small number were aware on their specific campuses. 



(16) Attendance at Cul turaJ Events 



Both groups of students reported a iair number of cultural 
events such as professional art shows, faculty and student art 
shows, theatrical productions, and professional concerts on their 
campuses, 'i’hey were questioned as to which of these events they 
regularly attended. The responses showed that tlie groups dit i ered 
somewhat with more of the non-Negro college art students attending 
professional and faculty art shows, but more of the predominant ly- 
Negro college students attending student art shows, theatrical pro- 
ductions and musical concerts. 



More of the. non-Negro college, students (A0%) than predominant- 
ly-Negro college students (11%) believed that the communities 
within tne immediate vicinity of their campuses were interested 
in promoting activities concerned with the arts. In fact, an 



additional 24% of these non-Negro college art students added that 
their communities were "highly interested." Tlie predominantly- 
Negro college respondents were inclined to believe that their com- 
munities were eitlier "about averagt*" (46%) or "uni nti'ri's U*d in tlu* 
arts" (27%). 



Fifty-five percent of the non-Negro college students reported 
that th»se tYommunitles "sometimes attempt to Involve students," 
that 14% of them "usually attempt to involve students," and that 
10% "always seek to Involve students." The predominantly-Negro 
colleges appear to be Jocated in communities with varying attitudes 
toward this, liowever, because. whiK* they reported that 16% "always 
seek to involve students," and 20% "usually atti'mpt to involve 
students," tl)ey also reported that 27% "only sometime attempt" 
such involvement or that '33% "rarely attempt" to involve them. 



Even if the attempt were made, however, both groups admitted 
that they only "sometimes" participated. This answer was reported 
by 40% of the predominantly-Negro college students and 46% of the 
other sample. However, 28% of the predominantly-Negro college 
sample reported that they "almost always" participated while only 
2% of the non-Negro college student responded at this level. 
Further, some 39% of the non-Negro college student admitted that 
they "almost never" participated versus only 20% of the other sam- 
ple. 



(17) Part icipdt ion in Professional Activities 

Both groups were asked whether or not they had participated 
in art exhibitions off-campus. The two groups were very similar 
in their responses in that 46% of the predominantly-Negro college 
sample and 44% of the non-Negro college sample had participated. 
Nine individuals from the non-Negro college sample reported win- 
ning prizes at such exhibitions while only two of the other sample 
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rc‘portc‘ii such prizes. 

lioth groups were also questioned as to attendance at pro- 
fessional conferences. Very '"ew of either sample reported such 
attendance. A few from botli samples had attended College Art 
Association conferences, and a few more of the non-Negro co I 1 egc* 
art stude.it sample iiad attended regional and national conferences 
of the National Art Education Association. However, only one of 
the predominantly-Negro college students reported attending an 
NAEA conference. Some of this sample liad attended conferences of 
the National Conference of Artists (an organization devoted to the 
encouragement of the Negro artist), and a few from both samples 
had attended meetings of the National Education Association. By 
and large, however, conference-attendance was almost non-extent 
with both of these groups. 

(18) Questions Posed Only to Predominantly-Negro Col lege Students 

The predominantly-Negro college respondents wc»re asked 
whether they felt that their carec'r aspirations were limited be- 
c'.ause of rac*c^. Sixty-eiglit percent of them auswerc*d "no”, 29% 
answered "yes" and 3%, respondc*d that they felt so "to a degree." 
But the greatest percent, (96%), believed that wldc'r opportunities 

now exist that might have been impossible even five years ago. 

And 64% of tliese respondents reported that this feeling of wider, 
opportunities has affected their career planning. 

Forty-six perc'cnit of this sample reportc?d tliat tlu'lr c'ollc'ge 

was attc‘mpting to provide tliem witl) helpful career advic-e and 28% 

reported that their college had been helpful in guiding their 
selection of a graduate school. 

Since many of them c‘videnced plans for graduate school, they 
were? asked tc) indicate how this w.'is to lu‘ financc'd. 'I’he largest 
group replied that they would rely heavily on seif-employmc'nt or 
savings, another large group expected family assistance and the 
third largest cited loans from private or governmental sources. 

A relatively small number c‘xpec*ted to rely on either scholarships, 
or assistantships. 

Twelve percent of these individuals expected to attend grad- 
uate school at a Negro Institution, but the remainder expected to 
attend a non-Negro university. Tliose wlio intended to enroll at 
a non-Negro institution were asked whether they believed that they 
would be as well prepared as other graduate students whom they 
would meet in this graduate school. Fifty-nine percent of . them 
replied that they expected to be as well prepared. 

6 . Departments 
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The. responses showed that '35 of the predomlnantly-Negro 
degree-granting Institutions offered art or art edueatlpn majors. 
These will be listed later. Almost all of the other institutions 
offered some kind of art as a service to major areas such as 
elementary education. Many required all students in the college 
to take a course or courses in art as a prerequisite to gradua- 
tion. A few that did not offer a major in art or art . education 
managed to offer a minor (usually of 18 semestt'r hours) . Most 
of the non-major institutions hired only one Instructor and usually 
gave him a rather low academic rank. Some colleges hirt‘d only 
part-time art instructors. 

Some exceptions to this rule existed, however. These were 
usually the institutions offering the minors. Some of these 
hired several instructors end appeared to regard their contribu- 
tion as highly as instructors in major academic areas. Several 
of these ins titutio.ns evidenced plans to increase their offerings 
to a major status within the next few years. 

(1) Degrees Possessed by Facul ty Members 



The two samples of programs were queriea as to the numbers 
and kinds of degrees possessed by their faculty. Their responses 
are shown in Table 35. As can be seen, there were many more 
doctorates reported in the non-Negro college programs than in the 
predomlnantly-Negro college programs. Similarly, there were many 
more individuals from the predominantly-Negri) college sample who 
held only bachelors' degrees. These departmental responses should 
be compared with those obtained directly from the faculty sample 
themselves (See Table 11). 



;i 1 


Table 36: 


Reported 


Distribution of 


Degrees in 


Faculties 


w m 


Doctorate 


MFA 


MA, MS 


bachelor 


Other 


j ■ 


?-N C 


4% 


23% 


42% 


27% 


.4% 




N-N C 


25% 


28% 


36% 


8% 


3% 
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(2) Student-Enrollment 



The two samples also differed considerably with respect to 
the numbers of students of all categories taking courses in their 
programs. The predominantly-Negro college programs cited a mean 
figure of 214.3 students, V7hile the non-Negro college programs 
reported a mean of 543.7 students. 







The non-Negro college art sample indicated 
mately 25% of their students represented majors 



that approxi- 
from other areas. 
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while the predominantly-Negro college sample reported that 53% 
of their students were from other areas. 

The respondents were asked to estimate the percentage of 
students from other areas who were taking courses in their pro- 
grams as outside electives. The predorainantly-Negro college 
sample reported a figure of 20% while the non-Negro collegt' 
sample cited 30%. When asked Lo estimate the percentage of out- 
side students taking work in their programs as a part of i\ def- 
inite requirement, the predominantly-Negro college sampje reported 
a figure of 53% and the non-Negro college sample, 25%. It can be 
seen from adding the figures given by the samples in response to 
the two separate questions that the predominantly-Negro college 
programs do not appear to be quite certain as to exactly how many 
of their students come from outside areas. Fifty-three percent 
and 20% total 73%, rather than the 53% cited In response to the 
previous question. However, it seems likely that 73% represents 
a more accurate estimate of outside majors taking classes in 
these programs. 

Introductory survey courses in art history or art apprecia- 
tion offered by the predominantly-Negro college programs were 
most often described as a kind of "historical survey," with very 
few of a "topical, non-historical" type. The non-Negro college 
programs, however, appeared to offer a "topical, non-historiea.l" 
type of introductory course as often as they offered a "historical 
survey" type. The predominantly-Negro college sample rt'porletl 
that these introductory classes averaged about b4 stutlenLs win It* 
the non-Negro college sample reported that their classes averagetl 
approximately 184 students. Most of these classes were reported 
by both samples to be of a "lecture/demonstration" type rather 
than a "lecture/studio" type; 

(3) Summer Programs 

Those predominantly-Negro college programs that offered sum- 
mer work enrolled a mean of 68 students in all their classes, 
while the non-Negro college programs offering summer programs 
reported a mean enrollment of 302 students. 'l‘o teach these 
students, the predominantly-Negro college programs employed a 
mean of 1.5 instructors while the non-Negro college programs em- 
ployed a mean of 10.5 instructors. Few outside faculty were em- 
ployed to teach in these summer sessions at the predominantly- 
Negro colleges, while a considerable number were employed by the 
non-Negro college programs. 

(4) Information Relative to I .ibrary Collections 

When asked to give the apprc::imate numher of art hooks in 
their institution’s collections, the predominantly-Negro colleges 
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listed numbers ranging from a low of 15 to a high of 10,487. The 
mean figure was 1258. For 17 of the non-Negro college programs 
for whom we had estimates of art book holdings, the mean figure 
was 28,342 (range: 3,000-90,000). 

The predominant ly-Negro college's budgets for the purchase 
of new books, when reported, averaged about $500.00. The non- 
Negro colleges's art book budget, wlien reported, averaged $14,442. 
As can be seen, a most significant differential exists between 
the two samples. The predominant ly-Negvo college programs re- 
ported that most of this money came from the institution's own 
budget, with only occasional outside gifts and grants. The non- 
Negro college programs reported a mean figure of 80% as coming 
from their own institutional budgets with the remainder coming 
from outside sources. 

Both samples were asked whether or not they subscribed to 
the Art Index , a factor which has been considered by many experts 
to be most significant. Sixty-four of the predominantly-Negro 
college sample respondents indicated that they subscribed. All 
of the non-Negro college sample that responded indicated that they 
held subscriptions. 

Both samples were asked to clu‘ck those professionally-oriented 
periodicals subscribed to by their Libraries. Several pages of 
periodicals were listed for this purpose. Table 37 shows the re- 
sults, from the two samples. 

Tab It' 37; .l.t'adliig Professional Journa ls Subscr ibed To By 
hlbraries t>i Both SainpU'S 



P-N C 



N-N C 



1. American Artist 

2. School Arts 

3. Crafts Horizon 

4. Art News 

5. Art Bulletin 

6. Arts 

6. ' Arts and Activities 

7. Art Education Journal 

8. Arts in America 

9. Art Quarterly 

10. Architectural Record 



1. Art News 

2 . Arts in America 
2. Art Bulletin 

2. Architectural Forum 
2. Arts 

2. College Art Journal 

3. Crafts Horizon 

3. Gazette des Beaux Arts 
3. Graphls 

3. Journal of Aesthetics and 



Art Criticism 



3. Apollo 
3. American Artist 
3. Architectural Record 
3. Architectural Reviews 
3. Gazette des Beeiux Arts 
3. School Arts 



(5) Slide Collections 






w 



w 
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Most of the slides reported by both samples were of two 
kinds - 2" x 2” black and white slides and 2" x 2" color slides, 
so mean figures were calculated for each sample. 'I’iie results 
showed that the predominantly-Negro college sample owned a mean 
of 823 2" X 2” black and white slides v^hlle the non-Negro colleg 
sample owned a mean of 13,333. Similarly, the predominantly- 
Negro college sample owned a meai5 of 1537 2” x 2” color slides 
while the non-Negro college sample reported a mean of 16,437. 
Needless to say, these differences were, highly significant. 

T..e annual expenditure for these slides also differed 
enormously between the two samples. Tlie preaomlnant ly-Negro 
college sample reported a mean figure of $376 (range: $00 to 
$2500) , while the non-Negro college sample reported a mean of 
$3316 (range: $900--$8000) . The predominantly-Negro college 
sample reported that they added a mean of 221 slides to tiieir 
collection annually (range: 0 - 800) while the non-Negro college 
sample reported a mean of 3485 per year, and a range of 500- 
10 , 000 . 

(()) F i 1 ms 



Wlien queried as to. wliether thc‘y were permitted to purchase 
art films, 40% of the predominantly-Negro college sample respon- 
dents Indicated that they could do so, while 50% of the non-Negro 
college sample replied in the affirmative. Neither group report- 
ed many purchases, liowever. Almost none of the predominantly- 
Negro college sample reported ownership of such films although 
one. exception owned 25. 

Most of both sample, however, were allowed to rent such 
films. The predominantly-Negro college sample reported that they 
rented a mean of 16 films during the past year while the non- 
Negro college sample stated a mean of 18 films rented. 

(7) Reproductions 

Forty-six percent of those responding from the predominantly- 
Negro college programs reported that they maintained a collection 
of photographs and reproductions. Those who had such collections 
reported a mean of 1158 units. Almost all of the non-Negro 
college sample responding to the questions indicated that they 
maintained such a collection. These respondents reported a mean 
of 17,979 units. The predominantly-Negro colleges could rarely 
spend over $50 a year to add to their collections, while the 
non-Negro college respondents reported an annual mean expenditure 
of over $1000. 
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(B) Galleries and Museums 



Although the questionnaire included a question relative to 
galleries and museums at these institutions, the information 
that came in was rather sparse - probably so because very few 
of the .predominantly Negro colleges have such facilities. Twelve 
"spaces" (not necessarily buildings) were claimed with an average 
footage of 1458 square feet. Few of these appeared to have much 
storage space, workshops, etc., and rarely included a director 
or curator. Most often there was a faculty member listed as 
part-time director of the gallery. Money for supplies, postage 
and freight seemed to be almost non-existent. 

The collections of these facilities, where they . existed , 
appeared to consist largely of contemporary paintings, sculpture, 
etc.., some drawings, decorative arts, and prints. Some of these 
institutions, however, appear to have rather extensive holdings 
of African art and artifacts. Most of their collections were 
gained through gifts, with only a few reporting a large percentage 
gained through purchase. 

The respondents vi/ere asked to rank the leading needs for tlieir 
galleries and museums, and a compilation of. the results of this 
ranking appears in. Table 38. It will be compared with a similar 
ranking made by respondents from tlie non-Negro college sample, 
although the very substantial differences between these two sam- 
ples in terms of such facilltit's. makes sucli a comparlsc^n somewhat 
invalid. 



'i’abl.e 38;' Ranking of Needs of Museum or G.allery 
P-N C N-N C 



1. 


Additional personnel 


1. 


Exhibition space 


2. 


Exhibition space 


2. 


Additional personnel 


o 

^ • 


New acquisitions 


3. 


Storage space 


3. 


Storage space 


4. 


New acquisitions 


4. 


Lecture room or auditorium 


5. 


Office space 


5. 


Temporary Loan exhibitions 




(9) 


Studio Facilities of Programs 





Respondents from both samples were asked to rate the various 
studio facilities of their programs as to completeness and ade- 
quacy of equipment. Each area's equipment was rated as "superior," 
"above average," "below average," or "inadequate." For our pur- 
poses, a "superior" rating was scored as a "4", an "above average'.' 
rating was scored as a "3," a "below average" rating was scored 
as a "2", and an "inadequate" rating was awarded a score of "1." 



Table 39 shows each sample's mean response for each item. 

As the table makes clear, a rathei surprising finding was apparent; 
when the results were in. It liad been assumed tlmt most predomi- 
nant iy-Negro college art programs would show scores within the 
"1 - 2" range, thus indicating below average or inad('quate equip- 
ment. Clearly, this proved to be the case. However, it had not 
been expected that the respondents from the non-Negro coiJege 
programs would also establish mean scores for most of their 
facilities within the same general range, thus indicating that 
they, too, were not as well equipped as they would wish to be. 

Only in a few cases did their mean ratings hit the "above average" 
range, and the majority of their ratings were much lower. Never- 
theless, they seem to be somewhat better equipped with most items 
in all areas than. were the respondents from the predominant ly-Negro 
college programs who seem to be inadequately equipped with. almost 
every item in every area. 

Table 39: Respondents' Ratings of Studio Facilities and Equip- 
ment. . 



Note: 4.0 - superior 

3.0 - above average 

2.0 - below average 
1.0 - Inadequate 



P-N C 



N-N C 



1 . 



2 . 



Area; Painting 

a. laboratory space 

b. lighting 

c. easels 

d. tack-board space 

e. dept'l. storage 

f. student storage 

Area: Sculpture 

a. wood work area 

b. plaster work, area 

c. metal work area 

d. clay work area 

e. lighting 

f . hand tools 

g. power tools 

h. foundry equipment 

i. welding equipment 

j. dept'l. storage 

k. student storage 

l . tack-board space 



1.7 


2.1 


2.1 


2.6 


2.0 


2.8 


1.7 


2.6 


1.3. 


2.0 


1 . 6 


1.7 



1.3 


1.7 


1.5 


2.0 


1..2 


2,7 


1.9 


i.8 


2.1 


3.0 


1.1 


2.0 


1.5 


2.5 


1.4 


2.4 


1.1 


2,8 


1.4 


1,6 


1.5 


1,7 


1.5 


2.1 



3. Industrial Design 



a. 


laboratory space 


2.5 ^ 


2.0 


b. 


lighting 


2.0 


2.5 


c. 


drafting tables 


2.3 


2.5 


d. 


hand tools 


1.6 


3.0 


e. 


power tools 


1.8 


2.5 


f . 


welding equipmv?.nt 


1.6 


3.0 


g- 


casting/molding equip. 


1.5 


1.6 


h. 


gas outlets 


1.5 


1.6 


i . 


heavy duty electric 
outlets 


2.0 


1.6 


# 

J • 


tack-board space 


1.8 


3.0 


k. 


inventory of supplies 


2.3 


3.3 


1. 


tool storage facilities 


2.0 


3.3 


m. 


material/supply 
storage facilities 


1.8 


3.0 


n. 


student storage space 


1.3 


1 . 6 



4. Cornmercial Art 



a. 


laboratory space 


1.7 


2.3 


b. 


llgliLLng 


2.0 


2.6 


c . 


tables 


2.0 


2.6 


d. 


light tables 


1 .4 


2.') 


e. 


air-brush equlpmcuit 


1 .8 


2.6 


f . 


letterpresses , 
proof-presses 


1.1 


2.7 


g- 


type-fonts 


1.0 


2.2 


h . 


cameras 


1.6 


2.6 


i. 


spot and flood I ights 


1.7 


2.5 


1- 


dark rooms with 
equipment 


2.0 


2.8 


k. 


dry mounting presses 


1.8 


2.5 


1. 


dept'l. storage 


1.4 


2.0 


m. 


student storage 


1.2 


2.0 


n. 


tack-board space 


1.6 


2.6 



5. Graphic Arts 



a. 


etching press 


1.9 


3.1 


b. 


lithographic press 


1.8 


3.0 


c . 


combination press 


1.9 


3.0 


d. 


limestones 


1.4 


2.8 


e. 


silk screen frames 


2.0 


2.3 


f . 


etching area 


1.4 


2.7 


g- 


adequate ventilation 


2.0 


2.5 


h. 


special supplies: ink, 

copper, zinc, etc. 


1.5 


2.8 


i. 


equipment such as brayers 


' » 






gouges, squeegees, etc. 


1.1 


2.5 


j- 


dept'l. storage 


1.6 


2.1 


k. 


student storage 


1.4 


2.0 
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1. 


tack"board space 


1.3 


2.2 


Ceramics 

a. laboratory space 


2.1 


2.2 


b. 


kick-wheels 


2.3 


2.7 


c. 


power wheels 


1.8 


2.7 


d. 


pugging mill 


1.6 


2.7 


e. 


dry room or dry box 


1.7 


2.4 


f. 


damp room or damp box 


1.7 


2.4 


g* 


kilns 


2.3 


2.5 


h. 


glazing area 


1.7 


2.8 


1. 


facilities for mixing 
glaze 


1.5 


2.8 


j- 


dept'l. storage 


1.3 


2.0 


k. 


student storage 


1.6 


2.0 


1. 


tack-board space 


1.5 


2.0 


Jewelry 

a. laboratory space 


1.3 


2.2 


b. 


gas and air outlets 


1.7 


2.8 


c. 


centrifuge 


l.A 


2.6 


d. 


hand tools 


1.6 


3.0 


e. 


power tools 


1.5 


3.0 


f. 


enameling kilns 


1.8 


2.8 


8- 


supplies /materials 


2.0 


2.6 


h. 


dept'l. storage 


1.5 


2.3 


1 . 


student storage 


1.5 


2.0 


j- 


tack-board space 


1.4 


2.7 


Textiles 

a. laboratory space 


1.4 


2.1 


b. 


four-harness looms 


2,1 


2 .6 


c. 


six, eight, or twelve- 








harness looms 


2.0 


2.5 


d. 


rug-hooking frames 


1.7 


2.2 


e. 


silk-screen printing 


2.0 


2.5 


f. 


dyeing facilities 


1.6 


1.8 


g* 


drying facilities 


1.4 


2.2 


h. 


supplies, including 
yarn, etc. 


1.9 


2.8 


i. 


dept'l. storage 


1,5 


2.5 




student storage 


1.5 


2.0 


k. 


tack-board space 


1.3 


2.4 


Art 

a. 


Education 
laboratory space 


2.1 


2.8 


b. 


access to obs. of 
elem. classes 


2.0 


3.0 


c. 


access to obs. of 
jr. h.s. classes 


2.7 


2.8 
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d . 


access to obs. of 










sr. h.s. classes 


2.1 


2.8 




e. 


special childrens' 






• 




classes offered by dept. 


1.6 


3.0 




f. 


opp. for student par tic. 










with children before 










student-teaching exp. 


2.0 


2.7 




g* 


dept'l. storage 


1.6 


2.4 




h. 


student storage 


1.5 


2.4 




i. 


tack-board space 


1.4 


2.4 




(10) Predominant ly-Negro Colleges 


Offering, Maiors 


in Art 




Art 


Educatlo: 







As has already been mentioned, 35 institutions are currently 
offering majors in either art or art education or both. The 
names of these institutions, the numbers of graduates they pro- 
duced in 196A-65 and the number of faculty members employetl in 
the art progrcims (where this Information lias been available) 
are shown In Table 40. 



S' 
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Table 40: Predominantly Negro College Art and Art Education 

Programs Offering Majors 

Institution No. Graduates (1965) No. Faculty 



1. 


Alabama State College 


3 


5 


2. 


Arkansas A & M College 


. 4 


2 


3. 


Philander Smith College 


0 


3 


4. 


Delaware State College 


0 


2 


5. 


Howard University 


13 


9 


6. 


Florida A & M University 


9 


5 


7. 


Clark College 


2 , 


2 


8. 


Morris Brown (ini conjunction 
with Spelman) 


n.a.^ 


1 


9. 


Savannah State College 


2 


3 


10. 


Spelman College (In conjunction 
with Morris Btown) 


3 


4 


11. 


Dillard University 


ri • 3 • 


2 


12. 


Grambllng College 


8 


4 


13. 


Southern University, Baton Rouge 


15 


10 


14. 


Southern University, New Orleans 


0 


3 


15. 


Xavier University 


2 


5 


16. 


Maryland State College 


3 


3 



^not available 
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No. Graduates 



No. Faculty 



17. 


Morgan State College 


12 


5 


18. 


Jackson State College 


5 


4 


19. 


Mississippi Valley State College 


1 


4 


20. 


Lincoln University, (Missouri) 


8 


3 


21. 


Elizabeth City State College 


1 


3 


22. 


North Carolina A & T College 


5 


4 


23. 


North Carolina State College 


4 


n.a. 


24. 


Central State University 


4 


2 


25. 


Langston University 


5 


2 


26. 


Cheyney State College 


n.a. 


n.a. 


27. 


Allen University (in conjunction 
with Benedict College) 


4 


3 


28. 


Benedict College (in conjunction 
with Allen University) 


n • • 


2 


29. 


Claflin College 


4 


1 


30. 


Fisk University 


6. 


3 


31. 


Tennessee A & I College 


n.a. 


2 


32. 


Jarvis Christian College 


1 


2 


33. 


Texas Southern University 


6 


• 4 


34. 


Hampton Institute 


8 


6 


35. 


Virginia State College 


3 


4 




Total: 


141 


117 



(11) Art and Art Education Graduates 

The number of graduates appearing on the table came from a 
combination of two sources: (1) direct report by the programs 

on their responses to this study, and, when no responses were 
available, (2) reports submitted by the institutions to the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (9) . The total 
shown for the list of predominantly-Negro college major programs 
is 141. A completely reliable break-down of this number in terms 
of students who majored in art education versus students who 
majored in art cannot be made, but it seems safe to state that the 
proportion should be weighted very heavily in favor of art educa- 
tion (the clearest estimate we can obtain is that approximately 
12% or seventeen individuals received degrees in an area of art 
other than art education). In terms of averages, these figures 
show that each of the 35 major programs graduated a mean of 4.0 
students. 

These figures can be compared to the numbers of art and art 
education graduates produced during the previous year by the sample 
of non-Negro college art programs. The most complete figures that 
can be obtained for the entire sample was published by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare and concerns the 1963-64 
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period (29) . This report shows a total of 438 graduates of these 
institutions in art education and 1664 graduates in art. These 
figures total 2102 graduates from both areas, and show that for 
this sample, the proportion of art education majors to art majors 
is in a negative direction to that indicated by the predominantly- 
Negro college programs. Thus, only 20% of the total were art 
education majors. This figure is probably low, however, since 
in many institutions, art majors qualified to teach may never- 
theless be graduated with a B.A. in art rather than in education. 
Nevertheless, this difference is indicative of an overall shift of 
emphasis on the part of these programs as compared to the pre- 
dominantly-Negro colleges. 

(12) Faculty in Major Programs in the Pr edominan t ly-Negr o Colleges 

As shown in Table 40, the total number of faculty teaching 
in major programs in predomlnantly-Negro colleges (minus the 
faculty in the two programs for which, no figures could be obtained) 
is 117. Thus there is a mean of 3.5 instructors per institution. 

These instructors number some 14 full professors, 17 associate 
professors, 37 assistant professors, 34 instructors, and 8 lecturers. 
The ranks of the remaining faculty members cannot be determined 
since some institutions do not list ranks. These individuals hold 
as highest degrees, 7 doctorates, 30 Master of Fine Arts degrees, 

56 Master of Arts or Master of Science degrees, 20 Bachelor of 
Fine, Arts or Bachelor of Arts or Science degrees, and 4 foreign 
degrees. Again, a few of these individuals' degrees cannot be 
identified from the available sources. 

(13) Major Requirements in Terms of Semester Hours of Art 

The mean semester hour requirements of these major programs, 
in terms of semester hours, was analyzed in two ways. Most of 
these predominantly-Negro college art programs have only one pro- 
gram (generally art education) and thus only one requirement in 
terms of semester hours. A few, however, offer a studio-centered 
program as well and these generally require more in the way of 
semester hours of art courses on the part of their students. 

Means were determined for both kinds of majors. For the first 
(the art education majors), the mean semester hour requirement 
in art was 41.1 hours, For the second group (a total of 11 such 
programs were discovered) , the mean semester hour requirement in 
art was 56.2 hours. 

This can be compared with similar programs in the non-Negro 
colleges. For the art education sequence at these institutions, 
the mean semester hour requirement was 53.7 hours and for the 
studio-programs, the mean requirement was 66.7 hours. It can be 
seen that both of these means are considerably higher than those 



required for the predominantly-Negro college sample. 

No such differences could be found in the requirement of art 
history as a part of the larger sequence. Most programs required 
at least 6 semester hours, and many required substantially more, 
but there were no consistent patterns visible between the two 
samples. 

There were differences shown with respect to the areas of 
major concentration in the arts offered by the two samples. The 
non-Negro college programs tended to offer several kinds of 
specialities in which a student might major: painting, ceramics, 

graphic arts, sculpture, and art education. A few of the predomi- 
nantly Negro college programs also offered painting, commercial 
art, and sometimes graphic arts, but most offered only art educa- 
t ion . 



As a result, most of the art curricula in these major pro- 
grams were very broad. They usually provided the student with a 
wide variety of experiences in areas such as drawing, painting, 
the crafts, ceramics, and design. Sculpture, graphics, weaving, 
and jewelry were more infrequently offered and if they were, con- 
sisted of one or two courses at most. If the student had any 
opporl unity to probe into one area in any depth, this usually 
tended U) be in drawing or painting only. Courses such as marion- 
ette-making or puppetry turned up a surprising number of times in 
these curricula, perhaps to the detriment of other possibilities 
for the student. 

The exceptions to these very broad programs were the few which 
allowed for studio majors instead of a major in art education. In 
these few, there was much more of an opportunity to pursue sub- 
jects in some depth, although the choices for such pursuit seemed 
limited (probably because of the small number of instructors 
available at any one such program). Even in these programs, draw- 
ing and painting were over- emphasized as major options. 

Other Special Information 

The predominantly-Negro college sample was asked some addi- 
tional questions not put to the non-Negro college sample. These 
related mainly to various aspects of these colleges’ existence as 
predominantly-Negro institutions . 

When asked whether they believed that their colleges would 
continue to serve Negroes entirely or would ultimately change to 
some different proportion of Negroes . and non-Negroes , 70% of the 
respondents replied that they expected their institutions to 
serve some non-Negroes in the future, but only 26% believed that 
their colleges would ultimately serve 50% non-Negroes. Sixty-six 
percent of the respondents to this question indicated that there 
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were already some non-Negroes in attendance at their Institutions. 

The departmental respondents were asked whether there were 
any graduates from the prior year who had been qualified to teach, 
and who had attempted to find employment as teachers, but luul not 
been able to do so. Only two respondents replied that this had 
occurred. When asked how many of their recent teacher-trainee 
graduates had been dismissed from teaching positions because of 
integration, only one respondent replied that he knew of any 
such cases. 

Twenty-two of the respondents indicated that they were now 
able to provide some form of integrated student-teaching experiences 
for their present teacher-trainee group. Of those respondents 
who do not yet have such integrated student-teaching experiences, 

65% indicated that they were attempting to develop them. 

When asked whether they believed that students' attitudes 
were being direcv. influenced by recent events such as teacher- 
dismissals or difficulties in finding teaching-employment because 
of integration activities, 81% replied that they were not. 

The respondents were asked to indicate, if there were such 
facilities as museums, art galleries, concert series, and theatri- 
cal series available within a 10-mile radius of the campus. 
large percentage of the respondents indicated that there were such 
facilities and that in most cases they and their students could 
attend. A few, however, replied that the local situation still 
prevented attendance, at many of these events. When asked whether 
they and their students were invited to participate in art shows 
sponsored by groups in their institution's vicinity, the larger 
percentage of replies were again in the affirmative. A small 
percentage (6%), however, indicated that they were never invited 
to participate. 

Sixty-one percent of the respondents reported that a few non- 
Negroes from their surrounding region currently participate in 
their institution's cultural activities. Thirty-nine percent of 
the respondents reported that many non-Negroes participate. 

The respondents were asked whether they regularly brought 
in resource-people from outside their immediate region to provide 
extra experiences for their students and they were approximately 
equally divided in their replies between "sometimes," "very fre- 
quently", and "we would like to but haven't been able to." 

The respondents were asked to categorize the resource-special- 
ists they had brought to their schools. Their responses indicated 
that the following specialists had been brougivt in (listed in order 
of frequency): (1) art educators, (2) painters, (3) sculptors, 
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(4) print-makers, (5) commerical artists, (6) designers, and 
(7) craftsmen. 

They were next asked to list their order of preferences 
should it become possible to bring In more such specialists to 
their campuses for short periods. Their replies are listed in 
order of preference: (1) painters, (2) art educators, (3) art 

historians, (4) sculptors, (5) print-makers, (6) craftsmen, (7) 
commercial artists, (8) designers, and (9) photographers. 

Finally, they were asked whether their college was currently 
participating in a reciprocal arrangement with another, similar 
to that entered upon between Stillman College and Indiana Univer- 
sity. Some of the combinations listed were: Delaware State 

College and the University of Delaware, Hampton Institute and 
Cornell University, Texas Christian University and Jarvis Chris- 
tian College, and Arkansas A M and N College and the University 
of Arkansas, Paine College and the University of Georgia, Touga- 
loo and Brown University, Southern University, Baton Rouge, and 
both Tulane University and the University of Illinois, Florida 
A & M University and Florida State University, and Bethune-Cook- 
man College and the Association of Mid-Florida Colleges (Stetson 
University, Florida Presbyterian College, Florida Southern 
College and Rollins College) , It also is known that Texas South- 
ern University and The University of Wisconsin share a cooperative 
agreement. Two institutions, Grambling College and Xavier Univer- 
sity, Indicated that there were tentative plans afoot for some 
such future agreement and two or three. Including Maryland State 
College and liennett Coliege, expressed a wish to enter into such 
a cooperative agreement but stated that they had no partners for 
sucli an enterprise, as yet. 



IV - DISCUSSION 



While there were many kinds of information produced by the 
responses to the different questionnaires in this study, the im- 
port of what has been learned cannot be auequately understood un- 
til these individual pieces are put together into a more complete 
form. That is the function of this chapter — to attempt to iden- 
tify the most meaningful data already uncovered and to assemble It 

into a structure which hopefully may shed a clearer light on tlie 
problem of this study: the reasons why the college-trained Negro- 

Amerlcan is currently contributing so little to the art-life of 
this nation. 

Although the plan of this cliapter is to consider separately 
the most important data obtained from each of the four question- 
naires, these discussions will utilize any parts of any parts of t!ie 
other questionnaires which may provide additional insight into the 
matter under discussion. 
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^ • 'fbe Administration of the Predominant Iv-Negro Colleges 

The value placed on any specific program by the administra- 
tion on any campus is Important to the growth and development of 
that program. This is especially so In the predominant ly-Negro 
colleges where the administrations constantly face the difficult 
task of attempting to do the most that they can with limited funds, 
facilities, and personnel. 

The question of whether or not these limited funds should be 
spent in any substantial amount on the development of an art pro- 
gram is one which probably haunts most of. these administrators. 

They probably find it easy to rationalize less support for these 
programs in order to give more, to other areas which not only have 
more prestige but afford clearer economic opportunities for the 
young person who majors in them. 

This is not written to excuse the administrators for their 
lack of support for these programs — for, as the discussion will 
attempt to show, they have not been adequately supported — but 
rather to view the situation in the light of reality. 

The responses to the administrative questionnaire indicates 
that these individuals vary considerably in what they say about 
their support for these programs. Some 35% expressed a high re- 
gard for their programs while 39% frankly admitted that they re- 
gard their art programs only as a service to other areas. 



It is interesting that this figure of 39% is the same as the 
percentage of faculty who, in their part of the study, reported 
that their administrators regarded their programs only as services. 
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‘’sreenent suggests that these administrators spoke 
frankly. However, one might question the frankness of those'^35% 
of the administrative sample who reported that they believe art 
to be u very important aspect of their program on the basis nf 
the fact that only 165! of the faculty sampWeported sue J sup- 
portive administrators. 

In order to reach a clear accessment of the value most ad- 

souJcftrwhlch"““^^’' ™ programs, there is another 

source to which we can turn — the faculty ranks actually accorded 

to the art faculty In these programs. When the adminlstLtors . 

their'*ool 1 numbers and ranks of al,l faculty In 

their colleges, the percentages established from their figures for 

eaca lank were: 20% professors, 17% associate professors, 26% 

assistant professors, 29% Instructors and 8% lecturers or "others " 
Howevc*r, our sample of art faculty classified themselves as: .3% * 

piolessors, 18% associate professors, 29% assistant professors 
40% Instructors and 9% lecturers or "others." Unlesi our facultv 
sample was badly skewed, a comparison between the two reports 
seems to indicate that the art programs are being staffed at less 
than average rank. Even at the institutions where art is taught 
as a major subject and therefore presumably enjoys a relatively 
high status with the administration, the ranks of the art faculty 

pr^rso^f T professors, 15% associate 

piolessors, j3% a.s.*,istant professors, 30% Instructors, and 7% 

lecturcM^s or "others." These figures, unlike those f^om the 

tacuJty questionnaires, are not sampling estimates. 

art orovrir° f Investigator to indicate that 

art piograms enjoy a lower status than perhaps was Indicated by 

n ““‘•'h a 1“=*^ of value on the 

of ,Hff influential Individuals can make a great deal 

of difference rn what happens to the art program and hence, to the 
u ent, can be readily seen from a comment made by one faculty 
respondent who will remain anonymous, "The program as It appears 

tendL^f “ liodge-podge of whatever the admlnlsErator could or pre- 

tended to understand l wonder why administrators employ pL- 

sons to do a job and then dare them to do it?" ^ 



We would like to be optimistic about the future of these pro- 
grams since 44% of these administrators indicated definite plans 

programs and most of the others Lated 
that they were thinking in that direction. However, realism 

forces us to suggest that we wait until we see these plans 
translated into actuality. 

If this remark seems unduly pessimistic, we need only remind 
the reader that 50% of the predomlnantly-Negro college art facuUy 
sample expressed doubt that much improvement would be made and 

Uke^yf""'""'' improvement waf"un- 
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2. The Faculty of the Predominant lyNegro College Art Ffograms 

The ensuing discussion will attempt to characterize the 
group of predoirinant ly—Negro college art faculty as its shape 
has emerged from the figures given in the preceding chapter, and 
to show how this group differs from the other if and where this 
seems important to the discussion. 

This group of predominant ly-Negro college art faculty can 
be seen in two lights: first, as the chief artistic mentors and 

educators of the largest group of young Negro artists in the coun~ 
try - from whom significant contributions ought eventually to 
be coming, and secondly, as a large and important group of possi- 
ble producers themselves. In either sense, the data we have ob- 
tained concerning them is important to our central purpose. 

Our first conclusion concerning this group has already been 
discussed in the previous section: that this sample of faculty 

are under-ranked whether one compares them with the existant 
ranks in their own colleges, as established for us by their own 
administrators' communication, or whether one compares them with 
the sample from the non-Negro college art programs. Our compari- 
son clearly showed a significant differential in this respect be- 
tween the two samples - particularly at the upper ranks. For ex- 
ample, while the non-Negro college sample showed proportions of 2SZ 
professors and 27% associate- professors, the predominant ly-Negro 
college sample consisted of only 3% professors and 18% associate 
professors. And whereas the non-Negro college art sample reported 
a figure of 15% for instructors, the predominantly-Negro college 
art sample was comprised of 40% instructors. 

It is obvious, also, that their salaries are below those of 
other sample. This holds at every level with some 57% of the 
predominantly-Negro college art sample making less than $7000 
annually. This is spectacularly different from the non-Negro 
college art sample whose reported salaries showed that only 
7 1/2% were in the under $7000 range. 

The argument might be made that the two samples differ in 
years of teaching and ought, therefore, to show some differences 
^/Ith respect to salary. The figures, however, show that wliile 
55% of the predominantly-Negro college sample had taught 8 years 
or less, 45% of the non-Negro college sample also fell into this 
category. The 10% differential between the two groups does not 
explain such a difference in salary. 

We have other sources, however, to substantiate our state- 
ment. The recent publication of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Equality of Educational Opportunity (9, p. 429) 
reports that "assistant professors in most Negro institutions earn 
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$400 l€jss in the academic year than those who teach on campuses 
that do not have Negro students, and $1400 less than those where 
the student bodies are 3-10 percent Negro; and full professors in 
the predominantly Negro college earn $300 less in the academic 
year than their counterparts in all-white colleges and about $2650 
less than if they taught where 2-5Z of the students are Negro. 

Clearly, the faculty in these art programs are an underpaid lot. 

Another difference found between the two samples of faculty 
was in respect to sex. Many more females are teaching in the pre- 
dominantly Negro college programs than is the case in ii. 
programs. This should not be surprising, however, in vien the 
fcict that traditionally more Negro females attend and ^^raduci 
from college than do males. 

The majority of the sample of faculty from the predominant ly- 
Ncgro college art programs were Negro, although approximately 30/i 
were not. As far as this writer could determine, most of the mixed 
faculties were located in the larger metropolitan areas rather 
than in the smaller, more isolated, communities, and many of them 
were individuals with foreign certificates which seems to indicate 
that they were horn elsewhere. 

Some of these institutions have traditionally had mixed facul- 
ty for a long time (Hampton Institute, Xavier University, and Spel- 
man College are examples) but for others this has been only a recent 
possibility. For quite a few of these institutions, of course, in- 
tegrated faculties are still an impossibility. 

hooking further, we see that the predominant ly-Negro college 
art faculty appears to be slightly younger than the other sample, 
has only a few less married members than the other, and shows no 
difference with respect to children. 

The two faculty samples come from somewhat different loca- 
tions within the nation with more of the predominantly-Negro 
college faculty having come from the south-east and middle-west 
than elsewhere, and more of the other sample coming from the north- 
east and middle-west. Why large percentage of both faculty samples 
should have come from the middle-west is not known. The writer 
knows of no other study showing that such large proportions of 
artistic talent emerge from this one section, but this study sug- 
gests that such may be the case. 

The parents of the two samples differed somewhat in occupa- 
tion and education but not as much as had been assumed by the writer 
prior to this study and certainly not to a significant degree. This 
finding differs from that found between the two student samples 
and may possibly be affected by the proportion of non-Negro faculty 
teaching in the predominantly-Negro college programs. 
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Both groups were similar in stating that they first realized 
a serious interest in art at ages 6-11. Both were also similar 
in that they attended large high schools rather than smaller, and 
public schools rather than private. The finding that both samples 
of art faculty tended to have graduated from large high schools is 
in line with the finding of the National Education Association 
as reported in Music and Art in the Public Schools that art, if 
taught at all, tends more often to be found in larger high school? 
rather than small. Another important fact reported by both samples 
was that their high school art teachers were highly influential 
in convincing them that they should consider art as a career. This 
point will be reemphasized later. 

One particularly important difference between the two samples 
was that over 50% of the predominant ly-Negro college art faculty 
had received their undergraduate educations from the same or other 
predominantly-Negro institutions. This indicates a certain amount 
of in-breeding which may account for some of the differences in 
productivity between the two samples. We know, for example, that 
the majority of these programs are art-education rather than studio 
in focus. It follows, therefore, that the majority of their grad- 
uates will have been art education majors rather tlian otherwise. 

Since the emphasis in most art education programs (whether in pre- 
dominantly-Negro institutions or not) is rarely on studio produc- 
tion at the depth necessary to give a solid foundation for serious 
professional achievement, it is logical to believe that their 
graduates will not be equipped to do so. This is not to say that 
these programs' graduates will lack committment or talent for 
creative production - simply that their training has been broad . 
rather than deep, and unless they have had further training in an 
area in graduate school, they may not feel adequately prepared to 
compete in exhibitions on equal terms with graduates of studio- 
centered programs, or to provide such experiences in depth for 
their own students. 

That the two samples do differ in artistic productivity is 
shown by the significant differences in additional Income obtained 
from creative work during the past two years as well as in the number 
of exhibitions entered. 

This explanation does not, of course, explain the even more 
substantial differences between the two samples in terms of addi- 
tional income produced from writing and research aad the differences 
apparent in number of papers, books, and articles published during 
the past two years (although neither sample showed enormous pro- 
ductivity in this respect) . Nor does it explain the significantly 
greater number of research grants funded for the other. sample during 
this period. 

Perhaps this lesser degree of scholarly productivity can be 
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explained by the fact that, as Table 36 shows, the reported dis- 
of degrees in the two samples varied considerably, 
with far more of the non-Negro college art faculty holding doc- 
torates than predominantly-Negro college art faculty members 
(25% to 4%) and more of the predominantly-Negro college art 
faculty holding only bachelors' degrees than was the case with 
the other sample (27% to 8%) . Writing and research skills are 
usually better developed in doctoral programs than elsewhere, 
and it seems very unlikely that individuals holding only bachelors 
degrees would attempt such production. 

Another factor might well be that there appear to be very 
few art history specialists among the predominantly-Negro college 
art faculty sample, and these specialists typically are productive 
in terms of books, articles, and research. Very few predominantly 
Negro institutions appear to offer an undergraduate specializa- 
tion In this area, and only a few such graduates could be found 
among tlie numbers listed by the various major departments. As a 
result, graduates of these programs probably do not major in this 
specialty at either the masters' or doctoral levels. Some evi- 
dence of this can be found in the two samples' answers to the 
question of which kind of degree program they expected to pursue 
if they had such ambitions. Tlie predominantly-Negro college 
faculty were divided equally in their replies between "art educa- 
tion" and "painting" but rarely mentioned "art history." Con- 
versely, the non-Negro college faculty evidenced a desire for fur- 
ther study in "art education" or "art history" at approximately 
the same level, but only a minority mentioned studio areas. 

Neither of the two samples were particularly active in pro- 
fessional organizations although there were some differences in 
terms of which professional organizations they held membership 
in if that were the case. Approximately one-third of both samples 
of respondents claimed membership in the College Art Association, 
and approximately one-third of the predominantly-Negro college 
faculty also belonged to the National Art Education Association. 
However, only 17% of the other sample belonged to the NAEA. 

Approximately 60% of the predominantly-Negro college art 
faculty sample reported attendance at conferences, however, so it 
appears that they were somewhat more active than the. membership 
figures alone would suggest. Similarly, 70% of the non-Negro 
college art faculty reported attendance at such meetings and con- 
ferences. Those of this sample who didn't attend conferences 
blamed their absence on lack of funds or time, while the non- 
attendants from the other sample cited a lack of interest. 

Another difference between the two samples was that the pre- 
dominantly-Negro college art sample reported a much greater de- 
gree of participation in outside (extra-curricula) activities 
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than did the other sample. These individuals were rather actively 
involved in such activities as church work, charitable organiza- 
tions, and fraternal groups. An interesting question presents it- 
self from this data: since activities of this nature demand con- 

siderable amounts of time, can this be another possible explana- 
tion of the differences between the two samples in both artistic 
and scholarly production? 



3 . The Students From the Predomlnantly-Negro College Art Programs 

As in the previous faculty section, this discussion will be 
an attempt to characterize the students from the predominantly- 
Negro college art programs as similar to or different from those 
of the non-Negro college art student sample. It will particularly 
attempt to identify important factors which might explain the 
difference in productivity on the part of the prior graduates of 
these programs. 

As with the faculty sample for the predominantly-Nogro college 
programs, there were more females than males in the sample. This 
proportion was not large (55% females, 45% males) but the dif- 
ference may be revealing in that the directions to the various 
department heads had been to attempt to divide the questionnaires 
fairly equally between the sexes. Perhaps this disproportion in- 
dicates that there are simply more female junior or senior stu- 
dents in the art programs. With the other sample, the division 
between the sexes was fairly equal. 

These students were almost all Negro, however, as the other 
sample was almost entirely Caucasian. Fewer of the predominantly- 
Negro college students were married, but if they were, almost 50% 
of their spouses had already earned a college degree and almost 
all of them were working. In this respect they varied little from 
the other sample. 

The two samples differed considerably, and perhaps important- 
ly, in terms of the localities in which they'd lived prior to 
college. The largest majority of the predominantly-Negro students 
were from the southeast and middle— south while the non— Negro sample 
came mainly from the north-east and middle-west. The north-east 
has traditionally been area of much more activity in art than the 
southeast or middle-south, and in recent years the middle-west has 
also become quite active in the arts. It stands to reason that 
children in these two areas have probably had much more of an 
opportunity to see and become involved in the arts than can have 
been possible for children from either of the southern areas — 
especially Negro children. 

When we add in other factors such as race and family income, 
we Trealize that most of the students at the predominantly-Negro 
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colleges have had very few opportunities to become involved in 
the art activities of their communities, even to the point of hav- 
ing access to a museum. While opportunities are probably opening 
up in many cities and towns for such Involvement on the part of 
present day Negro children, the temper of the times when these 
college students Were children probably prevented them from 
attending. 

We recall that the parents* occupations of these two samples 
also differed considerably. Sixty-one percent of the predominantly- 
skilled°"^^^^ students* fathers held jobs classified as "less than 

Although this study did not inquire into family Income, the 
McGrath study reported that in 1964 42% of the parents of stu- 
dents in predominantly-Negro colleges earned less than $4,000 per 
year c»nd 68% earned less than $6,000 (18). The job categories 
held by the parents of our sample indicates that these figures 
are probably quite realistic for this group as well. It is logic- 
al to suppose that incomes such as these provided few opportuni- 
ties for these youngsters to have the kinds of rich visual back- 
ground experiences thought to be important for artistic develop- 
ment. 



Thus by reason of a mixture of factors: geographical location, 

race, and family income. It seems logical to make the. assumption that 
this sample of students from the predominantly-Negro colleges had 
many fewer enrichment experiences as well as opportunities to par- 
ticipate in artistic activities and events than did the other sample. 

This clearly places much importance on the place of the school 
and the high-school art teacher in the backgrounds of our pre- 
dominantly-Negro college student. While both samples indicated 
that high-school art teachers had been most influential in per- 
suading them to pursue an art career, the sample from the pre- 
dominantly-Negro colleges were also more often Influenced by "art 
works presented at school" rather than "art works at home" as was 
the case with the other sample. It seems likely that the pre- 
dominantly-Negro college students had their first and strongest 
encounters with art within the school setting rather than other- 
wise and points to the critical Importance to the school art pro- 
gram to these youngsters. 

With respect to expression of career choices, it is interest- 
ing that such a low percentage of the predominantly-Negro college 
sample indicated an Intention to become either an elementary or 
secondary art teacher. This figure is, of course, contaminated 
by the students who were not actually participating in an art 
major program. However, fairly large groups of this sample stated 
that they intended to become "commercial artists," "painters," 
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’’sculptors," or "college art educators" rather than elementary or 
secondary art teachers. These ambitions seem, to this investiga- 
tor at least, to be somewhat unrealistic since, as already dis- 
cussed, most of the major programs at the predominant ly-N^gro 
colleges are in art education, and few appear to offer sufficient 
depth of instruction in studio areas to equip students adequately 
for such professional careers. Of course, becoming a "college 
art educator" usually requires some prior teaching experience at 
the element.. ry or secondary level, and to expect to achieve one 
without the other is unrealistic. 

An added concern that there may be unrealistically high hopes 
on the part of these students comes from the data supplied by the 
predominant ly— Negro college art faculty. One item of their 
questionnaire dealt with an accessment of their students in terms 
of artistic ability. As Table 15 showed, these instructors rated 
78% of tlieir students as either "average" or "below average", as 
opposed to the non-Negro college art faculty who rated the majority 
of their students (some 63%) as either "above average" or high 
In ability. In contrast, only 18% of the predominant ly-Negro 
college art students were rated "above average" and none were 
rated "high." 

Our concern that these students may be taking an unrealistic 
approach to a future career is also strengthened when we compare 
the two samples of students with respect to hours of outside 
preparation for their art classes. As the data in Table 32 showed, 
62% of the predominantly-Negro college students put in less than 
15 hours per week outside of classes while 61% of the non-Negro 
college sample worked some 20 or more hours. Whatever the reason 
— undemanding programs or lack of interest on the part of the 
students — this attitude does not seem representative of the kind 
of committment usually considered necessary for serious artistic 
production. 

In spite of this evidence of a rather low committment to art 
generally, as shown by the lack of outside preparation, the major- 
ity of students of this sample Intending to go on to graduate 
school (and many do) reported that they expect to be adequately 
prepared to compete on an equal basis with students from other 
institutions. 

Another potentially important difference between the two. 
samples, and one which may have a relationship to the points al- 
ready discussed, lies in the reasons why these samples chose the 
particular college programs in which they were enrolled. 

Clearly there are some predominantly-Negro college art pro- 
grams that are doing an excellent job. This belief was gained 
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through personal visits to some of these institutions. The majority 
of the predominantlv-Negro college students, however, reported that 
they chose their particular college program because of such factors 
as "proximity" or "availability of financial btlp" rather than 
"reputation for excellence," which was checked by far more of the 
non~Negro college sample. It may be likely, of course, that these 
students had little choice in the matter. 

Another interesting difference between these two samples was 
shown in their responses to the question concerning what kinds of 
cultural events they attend in any regular sense. The predominant- 
ly-Negro college students reported attending fewer professional and 
faculty art exhibitions than did the other sample, but at the same 
time attended more theatrical and musical events. Far more of the 
non-Negro college art students reported that they never attended 
any such events. Recalling that there was an interesting differ- 
ence between the two faculty samples with respect to the kinds of 
extracurricula activities attended (with the predominantly-Negro 
college faculty member far more likely to be involved in church, 
fraternal, and charity activities), we begin to wonder if the two 
different reports actually add up to a meaningful conclusion for 
this study. It might be assumed that these data indicate a lack 
of the singlemindedness of purpose which appears to be critical to 
the development of productive and creative artists or scholars. 
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The data tends to support the idea that the two samples of 
students and faculty do differ in several kinds of behavior re- 
lated to this idea: for the students, hours of outside prepara- 

tion for art classes, frequent attendance at other kinds of cul- 
tural events, and for the faculty, different degrees of artistic 
and scholarly production and participation in several kinds of ex- 
tracurricula activities not connected to art. 

There is, finally, a similarity between both groups of stu- 
dents that is somewhat disturbing. This is the low degree of par- 
ticipation in professional organizations in the art field. For 
the non— Negro college art student this may not be a critical fact.or 
since he undoubtedly has many other connections with, and oppor- 
tunities to participate in, the art world outside of his campus. 

But for the predominahtly-Negro college art student, there are 
few other channels by which he can obtain this vitally needed 
commupication and stimulation. For him, getting to meet with, 
talk with, and see what is going on elsewhere in the art world is 
a matter of critical importance. His professional organizations 
ought to provide the best means of communication and encourage- 
ment. His low level of participation is, therefore, a matter of 
real concern. 

4. The Art Programs In the Predominantly-Negro Colleges 
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As wu attempt to characterize the art programs in the pre- 
dominantly-Negro Institutions rs similar to, or different from, the 
non-Negro college art programs and the meaning this seen-s to have 
for this study, we will again borrow information from responses 
to any of the questionnaires if that information seems appropriate. 
It is important to remember as we consider this information, how-» 
ever, that there are two kinds of art programs in these colleges: 
those that offer majors in art or art education and those that 
simply offer art courses as a service to other areas. The latter 
group outnumbers the first, and the data gained from these pro- 
grams' responses may often obscure some of the conclusions reached 
on the basis of all the information. We will attempt to caution 
concerning such a possibility where this is appropriate. 

Several comments have already been made elsewhere about the 
fact that whether we focus on all art programs or simply on major 
programs jii these predomlnantly-Negro colleges, we find a differ- 
ential In the numbers of faculty holding graduate degrees as com- 
pared with the art faculty from the non-Negro colleges. Along 
with the disparity in degrees, of course, goes a similar differ- 
ence In the amount of time spent in graduate study and this factor 
may be of great significance. We have theorized that this factor 
negatively affects the predominantly-Negro college art faculty’s 
scholarly or creative production; even more importantly, it is 
certain to affect the kinds of teaching going on in these programs. 

This is likely to be so because the majority of this faculty 
obtained their undergraduate degrees from these very same programs 
and therefore were undoubtedly art education majors rather than 
studio majors. Because of this, they were likely to emerge from 
their undergraduate programs as generalists rather than specialists 
in some particular studio skill. The fact that they then tend to 
spend a relatively small amount of time in graduate study (of 
whatever nature) suggests that all too many of them never have had 
an adequate amount of time to become specialists. 

With the very limited number of art Instructors .at any one 
of these predominantly-Negro institutions (we recall that the 
major programs have only a mean of 3.5 instructors and the other 
programs undoubtedly have even less), this lack of graduate study 
suggests that there may be a real scarcity of instructors capable 
of teaching studio areas In depth - particularly studio areas other 
than painting. Our finding that most of these major programs offer 
very limited curricula would seem to confirm this. For these rea- 
sons we must conclude that the future Negro artists being trained 
in these programs are probably net provided with enough opportuni- 
ties to pursue studio areas of Interest to them in sufficient depth 
under the guidance of experts in those ai^eas. Generallsm begets 
more generallsm. 
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The small number of professors Ir these programs, coupled 
with a similar small number of art majors, also suggests that there 
is probably not enough competition and variation in approacli to 
provide the stimulation and dynamic atmosphere most likely to pro- 
duce real creativity on the part of these students. Small classes, 
of course, can often be of help in that individual attention can 
be given to all students. But there is a point where smallness 
hampers rather than helps. 

Another point of concern is the stuucnts' own report of little 
membership in and attendance at the conferences of professional art 
organizations. As already discussed, most of these students come 
from backgrounds which probably were not very stimulating in terms 
of visual experiences. The smallness and inbreeding characteristic 
of most of these programs makes it imperative that these students 
should be involved in every possible aspect of the on-going art 
culture off-campus. Conferences are an excellent opportunity for 
just this. Most. of these professional organizations make special 
arrangements to encourage student participation and interaction 
and it seems very sad that the predominant ly-Negro college art 
students have not. been encouraged to participate more widely. The 
responsibility for this failure is clearly that of the department 
or program. 

Most critical to the success of these programs, of course, are 
the kinds of facilities, equipment , and supplies provided for them, 
Wliile many of the non-Negro college programs believed that they 
also were not as well-equipped as they ought to be, the predominant- 
ly-Negro college programs were even more inadequate in almost every 
respect. These consistently low ratings given in almost every area 
by the departments themselves indicates a state of serious de- 
privation. We have already stated our belief that most of these 
programs probably cannot offer students ample depth in studio areas, 
and especially in studio areas other than painting. It is likely 
that an obvious lack of equipment may be one of the major causes 
for this lack of depth. No faculty, regardless of amount and kind 
of training and committment, can be expected to accomplish much of 
note with inadequate facilities and equipment. 

Equally Inhibiting to a good program is a lack of art resource 
materials - books, slides, films, and reproductions. This study 
produced data which showed that there were extreme differences 
between the two samples with respect to these resource materials. 

We assumed before beginning the study that some differences would 
be found, but we had no expectation that the differential would 
prove to be so immense. It is difficult to imagine that these 
students from the predominantly-Negro college programs, already 
denied a prior rich and stimulating visual environment by circum- 
stances of race, geographical locat'^on, and lack of material poss- 
essions, can be expected to catch up with the other sample of 
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.students In the few short years of college without, at the very 
minimum, equal facilities and resources. Logic, In fact, would 
Indicate that their college years should be. If anything, much 
richer In every sort of visual experience as a means of helping 
them to make up for lost time. Yet we find that In reality their 
programs are so far behind the other sample In possession of en- 
richment resources that we can only describe this as an academic 
disaster of the first order. 

In line with the appalling lack of books, slides, and repro- 
ductions Is a similar lack of museum or gallery space at almost 
all of these institutions. Clearly, there can be little hope for 
significant productive output on the part of these students until 
there lias been some reasonable "Input level" of visual material. 
Artistic, excellence does not emerge from a vacuum and until these 
students have had ample opportunities to see, feel, touch, and com- 
pare a varied array of art products from many different times and 
cultures, they are not likely to be able to make any sizable sig- 
nificant contribution of their own. 

While it was encouraging to learn that there were museums 
and galleries available off-campus within reasonable, reach of many 
of these programs, and that In the majority of cases these are now 
open to the faculty and students of the predominant ly-Negro colleges 
this does not excuse the aforementioned institutional Jacks. It Js * 
to be iioped that the art programs in these colleges are now making 
as mui ti use as possible of these facilities. However, the fact 
that several of the colleges are located in localities where such 
usage is still not possible needs to be reemphasized. For these 
coJIege.s, particularly, development of their own resources to the 
utnio.st is an absolute necessity. 



V - CONCLUSIONS, IMPLICATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



A. Conclusions and Implications 

The conclusions from this study should be obvious from 
what lias been written In the previous chapters. Without fur- 
ther detail, therefore, they will be listed below. 

1. With respect to the administrators of the predominant ly- 

Negro colleges, we conclude: 

a. that the majority of these administrators, for 
various reasons, have not provided their art programs 
with adequate financial or moral support. We have 
shown, we believe, that their art faculties are under- 
ranked; physical facilities, equipment and supplies 
have not been provided In an adequate manner; and 
visual resource materials such as books, slides, 
reproductions, museum and galleries usually have not 
been budgeted for In any realistic sense. 

b. that although most of the administrators voice a 
general belief that art is important and state that 
their colleges expect to improve the support for these 
programs, their past actions do not give us much hope 
that such promises will become actualities within the 
perceivable future. 

c. that there are, fortunately, several outstanding ex- 
ceptions to the above statements and that the conse- 
quences of such exceptional support is immediately 
apparent when visit-*ng these campuses, talking with 
the faculty and viewing the attitudes and productions 
of their students. In some of these cases, these ad- 
ministrators have been able to provide only moral 
support rather than financial, but even here, the re- 
sults of their committment is clear. 

d. that the most dedicated faculties and talented students 
can do little without administrative support. 



2. With respect to the predominantly-Negro college art 
faculty, we conclude; 

a. that they are underpaid and underranked, especially in 
comparison with the non-Negro college art sample but 
also in comparison with colleagues from other disci- 
plines on their own campuses. 
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b. that they are undervalued by their administrators in 
other ways, as shown by the lack of supervisory and 
administrative tasks assigned to them as a group. 

c. that they, as a group, lack enough graduate training, 
both in the sense of time and specialization, to be 
able to compete in either scholarly or artistic pro- 
duction with their colleagues from other colleges. 

d. that they appear to be generalists rather than 
specialists in studio skills which in turn denies 
their students adequate instruction in depth in a 
variety of studio skills. 

e. that they probably spend more time on other types of 
activities such as church, charity, or fraternal, 
than on their own outside scholarly or creative pro^ 
duct ion. 

f. that they do not associate themselves enough with 
professional art organizations or the outside art 
community of the country and do not appear to en- 
courage their students in these directions. 



3. With respect to the students of the predominantly— Negro 

college art programs, we conclude; 

a. that they are limited in terms of background, coming 
from geographical locations and socioeconomic con- 
ditions that have prevented them from acquiring the 
rich visual experiences thought necessary for later 
artistic production. 

b. that their interest in art was developed largely in 
school situations rather than at home and that their 
high school art teachers had much to do with their 
decision to pursue art as a major field. 

c. that they came from large high schools rather than 
small, thus implying that for this group good art 
programs are much more likely to be found in large 
schools. 

d. that the majors are likely to be pursuing a course 
designed to prepare them to teach art in public 
schools rather than to be studio artists. 

e. that many of them, however, hold ambitions to be 
studio artists rather than teachers of art. 
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f» thdt for th6S6 reasons and others, these students 

appear to be somewhat unrealistic in career choices. 

f» that they generally do not spend enough outside time 
in working on art, therefore probably signifying a 
less-than-total committment to art. 

g. that they generally read too little about art, see 
too little, and participate much too little in the 
affairs of the larger art community outside of their 
campuses. They also have little knowledge of pro- 
fessional activities, organizations, and conferences. 



With respect to the predominantly-Negro college art pro- 
grams, we conclude; 

a. that these programs are usually small in comparison 
to others, whether we consider numbers of professors, 
students or graduates. 

b. that the programs are likely to offer an art educa- 
tion curriculum rather than a studio-centered curri- 
culum, thus producing graduates who are generalists 
rather than specialists in art. 

c. that many of the major programs do not require enough 
semester hours in art, to enable their major students 
to acquire adequate skills and understandings about 
art . 

d. that the programs suffer because of their smallness 
in not being able to offer enough studio-specialists 
to guide students into working in depth in studio 
areas. This is especially true with respect to print 
making, jewelry, and textile-design. 

e. that the programs usually suffer from poor physical 
facilities, and a lack of equipment and supplies in 
almost every area. 

f. that they are most Inadequately equipped with visual 

resource materials: books, journals, slides, repro- 

ductions, museum, and gallery collections. 

g. that the programs, with a few major exceptions, do 
not appear to participate actively in the national 
art community, and do not encourage their professors 
or students to do so. 



h. that many of these programs have achieved a degree of 
in-breeding in the staffing of their instructors that 
is likely to be deadening to their programs and students. 



li. Recommendations 

1. With respect to the administrators of the predominantly- 
Negro colleges, we recommend, 



a. that they should be provided with the data fror this 
study which shows the obvious disparities between 
these art programs and those in the non-Negro college 
art programs. 

b. that they should be provided with a comparison be- 
tween the means and percentages from the other art 
programs and similar data from their own program in 
an attempt to pinpoint the greatest areas of differ- 
ence, and hence, need. 

c. . that they be encouraged to use their knowledge about 

foundations, grantsmanship, etc., to determine what 
sources might best, be tapped for assistance in al- 
leviating the difficulties of their own art programs, 
and to help the art faculties write and transmit pro- 
posals for such grants. 

d. that they should be encouraged to work with adminis- 
trators of other predominant ly-Negro colleges in the 
area to plan cooperative efforts for sharing specialists, 
special resources, etc., in an effort to make the most 
efficient use of their obviously limited funds. 



2. With respect to the predominant ly-Negro college art 
faculty, we recommend: 

a. that those of the faculty not having masters V de- 
grees should be encouraged to enter a graduate pro- 
gram without delay, preferably to specialize in a 
studio area rather than in a general area such as 
art education. If at all possible, the graduate 
schools should be outside of the general area of the 
south in order that they can be involved in an art 
culture different from the one to which they have 
become most accustomed. 
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b. that no more Instructors be hired in any of these. 

. faculties who have not alrefcdy earned a master's 

degree, and hopefully, a master's degree in a studio 
area different from those of other faculty in that 
particular program. 

c. that those Instructors already holding masters' 
degrees be provided with special summer Institutes to 
be held on a campus with fine studio facilities, an 
excellent art library, and superior museum and gallery 
facilities. Each participant should be able to probe, 
a studio area In great depth under the direction of 

an artist-instructor of highest stature, and to par- 
ticipate In additional seminars led by outstanding 
critics, art historians, and other professional 
specialists such as architects, designers, etc. 

These institutes might well be funded by interested 
private foundations or an interested branch of the 
government . 

d. that, since these programs are almost inevitably 
small and therefore limited in being able to offer a 
variety of studio areas, arrangements be made be- 
tween neigliboring predominantly-Negro institutions 
to share the talents of the specialists who are al- 
ready in the area, and to hire new specialists as 
positions become available always with an eye toward 
joint, rather than separate, needs. Thus a print-maker 
might teach one or two classes on his own campus, and 
teach a similar number on another. In return, the 
other college might supply a different kind of spe- 
cialist-teacher to teach a similar number of classes 

on the first campus. The immediate cost to both 
colleges would be no more than they would ordinarily 
expect to pay for one instructor but each college 
would be enabled to offer two areas of specializa- 
tion per faculty member rather than simply one. 

e. that each faculty member be provided with the means 
and be expected to attend professional conferences 
In order to be an active participant In the national 
art community. This project would be a most worthy 
one for some interested foundation if the college 
Itself could not support such travel. 

3. With respect to the predominantly-Negro college art 

student, we recommend, 

a. that he be more realistically counseled In terms of 
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the amount of committment and degree of expertness 
required to become a productive studio artist. 



b. that he be confronted, through cooperative exhibi- 
tions vith other institutions, with what other art 
students on other campuses are doing. 

c. that he be required to specialize in at least one 
studio area in depth during his junior and senior 
year. It is hoped that many would bt* encouraged to 
work in depth In studio areas t)ihor than painting 
and drawing. 

d. that he be given adequate visual resources and be 
required to make the maximum use of them during his 

campus. One device might be a continuing 
seminar which he enters upon arrival and continues 
to attend during each succeeding semester. This 
seminar might require a succession of assigned read- 
ings and discussions, oral reports, and short research- 
papers on areas of particular Interest or need, with 
the ultimate aim of graduating a thoroughly knowledge- 
able, prof essionally— oriented , art specialist. 

e. that he be required to participate in student chap- 
ters of one or anotiier of the professional art organ- 
izations and to attend conferences of these organiza- 
tions off-campus. In this way he v^ould receive the 
communications of these organizations, and Interact 
with both students and professionals from other in- 
stitutions and various art areas. He would be able 
to make new acquaintances, discover other Interests, 
and form habits which will serve him well in the fu- 
ture. 



4. With respect to the predominant ly-Negro college art 
programs, we recommend: 



a. that each program attempt to provide more alterna- 
tives for specialization in depth. 

b. that each program increase its semester hour require- 
ments in art. 

c. that each program do all that it can to convince the 
chief administrator and other officers of the college 
of the significance and value of art, and of the 
necessity for increasing their financial support of 
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the program with the aim of providing more adequate 
facilities, equipment, books, slides, reproductions, 
and museum and gallery resources. 

d. that each program do all In Its power to generate 
an exciting art environment on the campus. In the 
sense of planning Informal exhibitions and other 
events In areas where students, other faculty, and 
administrators are most likely to be, with the aim 
of awakening the Institution completely to the 

presence and possibilities of the programs. Some 
suggested occurences might be: art auctions, side- 

walk art shows, art "happenings" at unexpected times 
and places, loans of student work to offices, class- 
rooms, etc. 

e. that each program attempt to bring In visiting studio- 
artists of varied special areas for short periods. 

The major aim of this should be to provide stimula- 
tion to students and faculty rather than to provide 
Instruction. 

f. that each program establish student chapters of one 
or another of the professional art organizations and 
require participation of the art majors. Student 
memberships in the College Art Association, the 
National Art Education Association, and. the National 
Conference of Artists are available and should be 
promoted. Special events can be organized by these 
groups to procure iunds so that as many members as 
possible can attenu regional and national conferences 
of the parent organization. 
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VI - SUMMARY 



A. Problem 



' This study surveyed and compared the art programs in the 

predominant ly-Negro colleges of the country and a sample of 
non-Negro college art programs in terms of staff, students, 
faculty, facilities, and curriculum in an attempt to identify 
the major problem areas of the predominant ly-Negro college 
art programs. 

It was anticipated that the information obtained from 
this comparison could be transmitted to agencies interested 
in assistiiig these programs as to ultimately increase the 
> Negro-American' s participation in the art life of the nation. 

The significance of the problem lies in the fact that very 
few Negro-Amer leans have made substantial contributions to 
, the visual arts and it is assumed that one major cause 

for this lack lies in difficulties within the programs which 
train the largest percentage of Negro artists. These pro- 
grams are the subject of this study. 



B. Population and Samples 

Eighty-one four-year and 20 two-year predominant ly-Negfo 
colleges were Identified for this study. A sample of 36 
non-Negro college art programs which produce large numbers 
of graduates in art and art education and were assumed to be 
efficient in terms of the production of future artists were 
also identified for use as a criterion against which the first 
group could be compared. All administrators of the pre- 
dominant ly-Negro colleges, all art faculty of these colleges 
and a sample of art faculty from the non-Negro colleges, three 
students from all of the art programs of both groups, and 
all program chairman of all art programs of both groups were 
also included in the study. 



C. Procedures * 

Several questionnaires were used in an attempt to elicit 
the required information concerning these individuals and 
programs. One questionnaire was addressed to the presidents 
of the predominant ly-Negro institutions, another to the head 
of the art programs at all of the colleges, a third to all of 
the art faculty at the predominant ly-Negro colleges and a 
sample of the art faculty at the non-Negro colleges, arid a 
fourth to three art students at each of these institutions. 
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These questionnaires, constructed by the chief investi- 
gator and research assistants, were of the fixed-alternative 
type with some open“ended questions. That aimed at the presi- 
dents attempted to learn something of each administrator's 
attitude toward his art program, any definite plans he might 
have for the improvement of the program, and something of the 
general situation on the campus with respect to number and 
ranks of all faculty, and numbers of students. The faculty 
questionnaire attempted to obtain information about each in- 
dividual's geographic and family background, his educational 
history, his current status with respect to rank, salary, 
teaching assignments, his views toward his students, his 
aspirations for the future, and his scholarly and creative 
production. The student questionnaire sought rather similar 
background information from each individual, and attempted 
to learn something about his current status as a student, 
his aspirations in the art field, his view of his program 
and his college, and for the students of the predominant ly- 
Negro colleges only, information relating to his possible 
problems resulting from segregation. The departmental 
questionnaire dealt with such matters as the degrees and rank 
of faculty, budgetary provisions for the program, the kinds 
and numbers of students, the basic curricula offered, the 
current state of facilities, equipment and supplies, the 
status of visual resource materials such as art books, slides, 
films, prints and reproductions owned by the department, the 
possible existence of museums and galleries and collections 
therein, and something of the nature of community relations 
as this affects tlie program. 

The questionnaires were dispatched in the early spring 
of 1966 and follow-up operations conducted later that spring 
and during the following fall. Letters, remailings of 
questionnaires, telegrams and sometimes telephone calls were 
employed with non-respondents. A shortened version of the 
departmental questionnaire was dispatched to the final group 
of non-respondents. 

Tlie chief investigator or colleagues visited a number of 
tliese institutions personally in an attempt to. become better 
acquainted with the facilities, programs, faculty and stu- 
dents. 



D. Analysis of the Data 

A careful system of receiving the responses and tabulating 
the data was set up and carried on by research assistants 
during the summer and fall of 1966. The data was analyzed 
in the spring of 1967. 
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Since most of the data consisted of frequency tabulations, 
the major statistical tool for analysis was Chi-square. In 
appropriate cases means and ranges were calculated. To make 
the results more easily Interpretable, the final report pre- 
sented most of the data in terms of percentages. Many tables 
were also employed to show comparisons between the two samples. 



E. Results 



1. The results showed that administrators of the p.redomi- 
nantly-Ne^ro colleges voiced tlielf overall support for 
these programs and indicated further plans for Improving 
them in the future. However, as their own figures indi- 
cated, their art faculties appear to be iinderranked on 
their c.ampuses. 

2. The art faculty In the predominantly-Negro colleges as 
compared with the art faculty in non-Negro colleges had 
a larger percentage of females; were .underpaid and 
underranked; tend to have received the majority of their 
undergraduate degrees from predominant I y-Negro colleges; 
possess fewer graduate degrees and especially doctoral 
degrees ; teach more hours per wee.k but have smaller 
classes; teach a wider variety of classes rather than 
specializing; produce fewer scholarly writings; obtain 
fewer research grants; make far less additional money by 
writing and consultation or creative production; and spend 
more time on outside activities such as church, fraternal 
and charitable organizations. Like the other group, 

they belong to few professional art organizations but many 
attend some professional conferences. 

3. The art students at the predominantly-Negro colleges as 
compared with art students from non-Negro colleges are 
generally majoring in art education more and studio areas 
less; come more from the south and south-eastern parts 

of the country; have had their major earlier encounters 
with art in a high school art course and with art works 
at school rather than at home; spend fewer outside hours 
studying and working on art; appear to have more un- 
realistic ambitions concerning future careers in art; 
are rated as less skilled artistically by their instruc- 
tors; and generally view their programs as preparing them 
less adequately for their future careers. Like the other 
sample* they belong to few professional art organizations 
and attend few professional conferences. They believe 
that career possibilities are improving for the young 
Negro and expect to seek employment not only in their own 
region but elsewhere around the country. 
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4. The art programs in the predomlnantly-Negro colleges as 
compared with art programs in non-Negro colleges tend to 
be much smaller in terms of numbers of faculty and num- 
bers of students; graduate far fewer numbers each year; 
graduate more art education majors and fewer studio majors 
proportionally; tend to offer art education curricula much 
more often than studio or art history curricula; offer 
broad curricula rather than giving students opportunities 
for probing a studio area in depth; require fewer semester 
hours from both art education and studio majors; have a 
larger proportion of students from other disciplines; 
have poorer physical facilities, equipment and supplies 
in almost every area; have many fewer museums and gal- 
leries; have fewer and more restricted collections if 
they possess museums; possess fewer art books in li- 
braries, as well as fewer slides, films, prints and re- 
productions; and have much lower budgets (if any) for 
purchase of new books, slides, and reproductions. 
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Appendix A 

Departmental Questionnaire 



Parts I-IV were sent to both Predominant ly-Negro College 
art department or program heads and Non— Negro College art 
department or program heads} Part IV v/as sent only to 
Predominantly— Negro College art department or program 
heads . 



FORM B 




I 



I* Infoimtion Relating to the General Aapecta of Tour Art Department 
o r Program 

Notes If art education is included ae part of the School of 
Education rather than in your department, would you 
please attempt to obtain infonnation relating to that 
area from that dapartnent and include it in this 
questionnaire. 



1. Name of respondent 



2. Position and title 



General Information 



3. Title of your department 



U. Please give the l?6$-66 budget for your department on the 
table b^ow. If possible restrict the use of the "general 
program" colunn to those eases where expenses cannot be sep- 
arated into "history of art", "studio program," and "art 
education" • 






h 



M Ik- 






A-2 



(h Continued ) 



Administration 



Histoiy 
of art 



Studio Art 

program education 



Service Courses 
General Program 



(l) Salaries 

(administration 

only) 
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(2) Secretaries 



(3) Office 

supplies and 
postage 



(U) Telephone 



($) Equipment 



(6) Equipment 
Reserve 



(7) Membership in 
professional 
organizations, 
conventions, etc* 



(8) Publications 
(bulletin, 
catalogue) 



(9) Scholarly 
publications 



A-3 



o 



(U C#ontinued) 




A-4 



5 



Faculty, 1965-66 





full-tine 

faculty 


part-time 

faculty 


full-time 
equivalent 
of part- 
time 
faculty 


current salary 
range at your 
c<^ege or 
Institution 


(1) Professor 

(2) Associate 
Professor 

(3) Assistant 
Professor 

(U) Instructor 

($) Lecturer 

(6) Teaching 
Assistant 

(7) Quest 
lecturer or 
critic 

(8) Other 
(specify) 











6 . 



What percentage of your faculty teaching tlioe is devoted to 

(1) Undergraduate instruction % 

(2) Graduate Instruction % 



7* What is the average teaching assignment for fuU«tlne neiribers of 
your department expressed In classroom hours per week? 



Art History 


Studio Program 


Art Education 


Other 











8« How many of your faculty nenibers hold the degree of 

(1) PhD 

(2) MFA 

(3) MA 

Oi) BFA 

(5) Other (foreign) 

9* Hon many of your faculty teach in other programs 

(1) General education 

(2) American studies 

(3) Bhglish 

(U) Psychology . 

(A) Sociology ______ 

(6) History 

(7) Economics 

(8) Other (specify) 
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How much scholarship aid is currently given each year by your 
institution or depax*tmnt? 



Studio Program 


total 

amount 


number 

of 

scholarships 


range 

of 

scholarships 


size of 
average 
scholarship 


(1) Undergraduate 










(2) Graduate 










History of Art 










(3) Undergraduate 










(U) Graduate 










Art Education 










(5) Undergraduate 










(6) Graduate 
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11* Give a rough estimate of emplogrment of students of your department 
uho have graduated within the last five years t 

(1) Independent creative work only % 

(2) University or college teaching % 

(3) Professional school teaching % 

(U) ISlomentary, secondary or private school te srhin g % 

( 5 ) Museum work % 

(6) Comnerclal work % 

(7) Still in graduate school elsoNhere % 

(8) Other (spocliy) 

12* Do the mjority of your bachelor-degree graduates seek employment 
in your state or do they look elsewhere? 

( ) Most stay in state 

( ) Most stay in surrounding region 

( ) A large proportion go elsewhere 

13* Do the majority of your graduate-degree graduates (if you 

a program) seek employment in your state or do they look elsewhere? 

( ) Most stay in state 

( ) Most stay in surrounding region 

( ) A large proportion go elsewhere 

111* Do your studio bachelor-degree graduates have difficulty obtaining 
immediate employment? 

( ) Most go on to graduate programs 

( ) Most find employment 

( } Considerable difficulties are encountered 
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Sufficient laboratoEy space 
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1 

1 



Inadequate 










n 


















Belofir 

Average 






' 


1 




















Above 

Average 




























Superior 




























Does not 
Apply 




























Subject-area 


(^) Graphic Arts: 


a* Etching Press 


b. Lithographic Press 


c« Combination Press 


CO 

1 

10 

1 

• 

*0 


e* Silk Screen Frames 


f« Etching area: water and 
noi^orrosive materials 


g« Adequate ventilation 


h* Special supplies: inks^ 

copper^ zinc^ etc* 


t! 

n CO 

s 

43S So 
o e 

s 1 

«P n 

e 

Is 

H 

• 

•H 


j* Departmental storage area 


k* Student storage area 


1* Tack-board space 
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Inadequate 
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Above 

Average 






























Superior 






























Does not 
Apply 






























Subject-area 


(6) The Grafts : 


a* Ceramics 


!• Sufficient laboratory 
space 


2* Kick wheels 


1 




1 

J 

lA 


1 

(i 

1 

vO 

1 


J 


1 

00 


9* Facilities for idjdug 
own blaze 


10* Departmental storage area 


11* Student storage area 


12* Tack-board space 
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Average 






























Above 

Average 
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Superior 






























Does not 
Apply 






























Subject-area 


•e 

1 

• 

.O 


1* Sufficient laboratory 
space 


2. Gas and Air outlets 


3» Centrifuge 


Band tools 


5. Power tools 


6« Enameling Kilns 


Cfl 

1 

S 

> 

CO 

o 

•H 

t 

Sf 

CO 


8* Departmental storage area 


9* Student storage area 


10. Tack-board space 


c« Fabric Design, Weaving: 


!• Sufficient laboratory 
space 


2. Four-Harness Loons 
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3. Six, Eight, or Twelve 
Harness Loons 


U. Rug Hooking Frames 


5. Silk Screen Printing 


a 

1 

•rl 

.1 

• 

vO 


7* Drying Facilities 


8* Supplies, Including 
yam, etc. 


9« Departmental storage 

area i 


10, Student storage area 


0 

1 

1 

% 

1 

a 


. (7) Art Education: 


a« Sufficient laboratory 
space 
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Inadequate | 
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1 Belov 

! Average 
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1 

Above 

Average 
















Superior 
















Does not 
Apply 
















Subject-area 


c« Easy access to observation 
of jr. high classes 


d. Easy access to observation 
of senior high classes 


e. Special children’s classes 
offered by department 


f * Opportunity for student- 
participation with children 
before student-teaching 
e3q)erience 


g* Departmental storage area 


h. Student storage area 


i. Tack-board space 
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!!• Xtafonnatlon Relating to Tour Studio and Art Education Pyogram 



1* What fields of concentration do you offer and what ie the enroll- 
ment in each in terns of the munber of students uho are specialls- 
ing in each field? 





Offered 


Enrolijnent 


No. Gradiuites 196U-65 


(1) 


Painting 








(2) 


Sculpture 








(3) 


Industrial 

design 








(U) 


Commercial 

Art 

(advertising 

design, 

photography, 

etc.) 








(5) 


Graphic arts 
(printmaking) 








(6) 


Crafts 








(7) 


Art Education 








(8) 


Other 

(specify) 









2 . 
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Please list the titles of courses intended primarily for undergraduate 
students offej^ed regularly l:?y your department in the following fields 
(omit courses which have not been given during the past three years 
and which are not likely to be given in the immediate future). Please 
indicate whether the courses are introductory or advanced in nature 
and whether they are offered for one term only or for the full year. 




I r 
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(2 Continudd) 




I 



(U) Graphic design (conmrclal design, 
advertising design) 



($) (h^phic arts (printnaking) 



(6) Crafts 
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(2 Continued) 





1 

1 

1 


Advanced 


Term 


Tear 


(7) Art education 










(8) Other (specify) 











3. Nuinber of students taking courses in your department (Fall> 196^) 
U. Number of students graduating with a major in your program (1965- 



5 . 



^^hat are the requireraente for a major in your department? 
(l) 3tudio Majors: 



(2) Art Education Majors: 



6« What is the maximrum number of studio courses that a major is allowed 
to take? 



7* If majors in your department are required to take courses in art 
history, what is the minimum requirement? 



8, What proportion of your students are taking a course in your depart- 
ment as a free elective? 



9* What proportion of your students are taking a course in your depart- 
ment as part of a definite program in some other area? 



10* From what other areas do students most frequently elect to minor in 
your field' 
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11. Ho¥ nrnch loan assistance is currently given each year by your 
institution or department ? 



Studio ^ogram 


(1) Undergraduate 




(2) Graduate 




History of Art 


(3) Undergraduate 




(U) Graduate 




Art Education 


(5) Undergraduate 




(6) Graduate 





12. How many foreign students do you have as : 

(1) Undergraduate majors 

(2) Graduate students 

13. Are there other de^rtments or divisions at your Institution offer- 
ing art courses? (specify) t 



Hi. addition to its regular academic program your department offers 

extensl^ classes or correspon^nce programs, how many students are 
served by each course (1965-66)? v 



If your departoant offers regular sunnier seselone In art, 



Cl) How many students were enrolled in the sunnier eeaaion of 
1965t 

(2) How many of your faculty members taught in the summer session 

of 1965? 

( 3 ) How many outside faculty taught in the sumner session of 

1965? 



o 
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III. j^<mnatlon Relatiiu! to History of Art ClaageB . Idbranr Collections « 
slides, itr. 



Does your department offer 

(l) One Introductory survey course? 



(2) Several introductory survey courses? 



2 . 



To which of the following general types do your introductory 
courses conform? 

(1) Historical survey 

(2) Non-historical^ 
topical survey 

(3) Other 



3. How large is the average current enrollment in each of your 
introductory courses? 



m k 



U. Are your introductory courses taught as 

(1) Lectures? 

(2) Lectures and discussion? 

(3) Lectures and studjl.o? 



mw 



How many faculty members participate in your introductory 
course program? 

(l) Professors 



(2) Associate Professors 

(3) Assistant Professors 

(U) Instructors 



(^) Assistants in instruction 
(6) Other (specify) 
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6 . Please list the titles of courses intended primarily for undergraduates 
offered regularly by your department in the following fields (omit 
courses listed in the catalogue which have not actually been given 
during the past throe years and which are not likely to be given in the 
limnedlate future)* Please indicate whether the courses are lecture 
courses or seminars and whether they are offered for one term only or 
for the full years. 





Lecture 


Seminar 


Term 


Tear 


(l) Ancient art 










(2) Medieval art 










(3) Renaissance art 










(U) Art of tlie seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries 











(6 Continued) 



I 

I 

I 

I 



^ ♦ 
m » 


Lecture 


Seminar 


Term 


Tear 


(5) Art of the nineteenth century 

1 ' 










(6) Art of the twentieth century 

% * 

1 !"‘ 

e *1 










1 (7) Art of particular cultures or nations 

(i«e« Chinese art> Latin American art, 
Dutch seventeenth century art, etc.) 

■ [ f' 

’! ■' 

<1 IT 

^ ’■ 

't !■ 

■J 










(8) History of particular branches of the 
arts (i«e« drawing, architecture, 

' etc.) 

W 

m» 
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Lecture 


Seminar 


Term 


Tear 


(9) Particular disciplines in art history 
or archaeology 










(10) Other (specify) 











7 . Nwnber of students taking courses in your department (Fall, 

8 . Number of students graduating with a major in your department (196U- 

65 ); 

9 « What are the requirements for a major in your department? 
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I 

I 

I 
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I 



10. Are majors in the hiatozy of art recjuired to take any studio work? 



11. Wbat proportion of your students are taking a course in your de- 
partnmt as a free elective? 



12. What proportion of your students are taking a course in your depart* 
ment as part of a definite program in some other area? 



T 



mn 



13* what other areas do students most frequently elect to minor 

in your field? 



& m 



i- 

Ss'. ■ 

i # 




i'w 





lU« Give a rough estimate of career choices hy students of your depart* 
nant who received a bachelors degree within the past five years ; 

(1) University teaching % 

(2) Other teaching % 

(3) Museum 

(a) Curatorial and administration work % 

(b) Education % 

(U) Other (specify) % 

Art Library 

15» What is the total number of art books in your college or Institution 
libraries? 



16. How many of these are ho^ ised in your departmental library rather 
than in other libraries? 
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17. What is the annual circ\ilation of art books? 

(1) In your institution - 

(2) In your departmental library — 

18. vn»t is the annual budget for the purchase of art books? 

(1) In your institution 

(2) In your departmental library - 

19. What percent of your annual budget for the purchase of art books 
comes from: 

(1) Tour college or institution ^ 

(2) Other sources (specify) - ^ 

20« Does your library subscribe to Art Index? ,, 
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21. Please indicate the periodicals to which your library currently 
subscri bes : 



(1) Academie des inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. Paris. 
Monuments et Memoires 

(2) American Academy in Rome. 
Memoirs 

(3) American Artist 
(it) American Fabrics 

(5) Americi':: Institute of 
Architects Journal 

(6) American Institute of 
Planners Joiumal 

(7) Antiquity 

(8) Aperture 

(9) Apollo 

(10) Architectural Forum 

(11) Architectural Record 

(12) Architectural Review 

(13) L® Architecture d*Aujourd*hui 
(lU) Art Bulletin 

(1^) Aart de France 

(16) Art Education 

(17) Art et Decoration 
^(18) Art in America 
^(19) Art H0WS 

(20) Art Quarterly 



(21) Artes de Mexico 

(22) Artibus Asiae 

(23) Arts 

(2li) Arts and Activities 

(25) Arts and Architecture 

(26) Aujourd'hui 

(27) Boston, Museum of Fine 
Arts Bulletin 

(28) Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, 
Museum Bulletin. 

(29) Buffalo, Fine Arts 
Academy. Albright Art 
Gallery. Gallery Motes. 

(30) Burlington Magazine 

^(31) CaMers d®Art 

(32) Camera 

.(33) Canadian Art 

(3U) Casabella 

_(35) Chicago, Art Institute 
Quarterly 

(36) Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Bulletin 

.(37) Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Bulletin 

(38) College Art Journal 



(39) Connoisseur 

(Uo) Cooper Union Museum 
Chronicle 

(hi) Craft Horizons 

(U2) Desiiipi (British) 

(h3) Design for Industry 
(formerly: Art and 
Industry) 

(hh) Design Quarterly 

(h^) Detroit Institute of 
Arts Bulletin 

(h6) Domus 

(h7) Everyday Art 

(h8) ]&qpedltion 

(h9) Film Quarterly 

(^O) Gazette des Beaux 
Arts 

(!>l) Graphis 

(^2) Habitat 

($3) Handweaver and 
Craftsman 

(^h) Industrial Design 

(5^) Interior Design 

(^6) Interiors 

(^7) Journal of Aesthetics 

(^8) Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology 

(^9) Journal of Hellenic 
Studies 



(60) Landscape Architecture 

(61) Liturgical Arts 

(62) Los Angeles County 
Museum Art Bulletin 

( 63 ) Master Drawings 

(6h) Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Bulletin 

(6^) Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts Bulletin 

(66) Museum (Unesco) 

( 67 ) Museum of Modem Art 
Bulletin 

(68) Museums Journal 

( 69 ) Oberlin College. Allen 
Memorial Art Museum 
Bulletin 

(70) Oriental Art 

( 71 ) Pantheon 

( 72 ) Perspecta 

( 73 ) Philadelphia Museum of 
Arts Museum Bulletin 

(7h) Princeton University 
Art Museum. Record 

(75) Print 

( 76 ) Printing it Grai^c Arts 

( 77 ) Progressive Architecture 

( 78 ) Renaissance News 

( 79 ) Revue des Arts 

^( 80 ) Rhode Island School of 
Design. Museum Notes 



(81) Royal Institute of British 
Architects Jotuxtial 

(82) St« Louis Citif Art Ihiseum 
Bulletin 

(83) School Arts 

(8U) Scottish Art Review 

(8^) Sight and Sound 

(86) Smith College Museum of 
Art Bulletin 

(87) Society of Architectural 
Historians Journal 

(88) Studies in Art Education 

(89) otudlo 

(90) Toledo^ Ohlo^ Museum of 
Art Itisaum News 

(91) Town Planning Review 

(92) Urbanistics 

(93) Walters Art Qallory 
Journal 

(9U) Werk 

(9^) 30ce (Vingtlene) Sieele 

(96) Tale University Art 
Gallery Bulletin 

(97) Zodiac 
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22 m Do you maintain a slide collection? — 

23. Is it administered by your department or by the university library? 

2U« How many slides are there in your collection (art only)* 

(1) 3j*' X U” black and white _ 

(2) 3i" X U*' color ■ - - 

(3) 2” X 2" black and white — 

(U) 2" X 2” color - 

2^m What is the annual circulation of slides? - -- 

26. What is your department's current average annual expenditure for 
the purchase of slides? . 



27. How maiv slides do you add to ycur collection annual ly? ^ 

28. How many of these slides that you acquire each year do you 





all 


most 


half 


some 


none 


(1) Make yourself 












(2) Purchase from 
outside sources 
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Art Films 



29 • Does your college permit you to purchase selected art films? . - 

30. If so, how many were you permitted to purchase last year? 

31. If so, is this collection administered hy your department or by 
another section of the college? 

32. How many art films are there in your collection? 

33. If your college does not permit you to purchase selected art films, 

does it permit you to rent them? 

3U« If so, how many did you rent last year? 

35 • What is the annual circulation of art films either purchased or 
rented? _______ 

Photographs and Reproductions 

36* Does your department maintain a collection of mounted photogra. s 
and reproductions? 

37. How many photographs and reproductions does your department own? 

38. What is the annual circulation of photographs and reproductions? __ 

39. What is your department's current average annual expenditure for the 
purchase of photographs and re|»roductions? 



I 



T 

IV« Information Relating ^ Tour Gallery w Mneern n Facllltlea , ^ aqy * 






1* Please enter the 1965^-66 Incone and e(xpenses of your museum or 
gallexy. If you do not have either^ please check here and s’.'lp 
to question #11* ( ) 



Income 

(1) University appropriation 

(2) Ebiowment 

(3) Gifts 

(U) Sales (publlcatlcns, 
etc.) 

(5) Other (specify) 



Total 



Expanses 

(1) Salaries (including 
social security, 
retirement allowances, 
etc.) 

(a) Administration 

(b) Curatorial 



m 




I 

I 

I 

I 



e 



(c) Maintalnance and 
guards 

(2) Furniture and equipment 

(3) Furniture and equipment 
reserve 

(U) Office sup|G.ies, postage 
and freight (excluding 
special exhibitions) 
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(5) Curatorial mxid 
malntenanco supplies 

(6) Travel 

(7) Telephone 

(8) Bntertainnant 

(9) Acquisitions (excluding 
special gifts and 
receipts) 

(10) Insurance (excluding 
special exhibitions) 

(11) Lectures 

(12) Care of collections 

(13) Special exhibitions 
(including insurance^ 

transportation > pub- 
lication) 

(DO Publloations (excluding 
special exhibitions) 

(15) Photography 

(16) Subsczdptlons and 
memberships 

(17) Services purchased 

(18) Building (maintenance. 
carO) utilities^ etc.) 

(19) Miscellaneous 



TOTAL: 



2. What percant of your acquisition budget is provided by you.r college 
or university? % 

3* What is the net income produced by your membership program, if aBy? 
U. Hovf is this income used? 



What is the size of your museum or gallexy staff? 

(1) Administration 

(2) Curatorial 

(3) Maintenance and protection 

6* How many square feet does your museum or gallexy contain? 
7. What percent of this space is devoted to: 



(1) Exhibition % 

(2) Storage % 

(3) Offices % 

(U) Technical services 

(workship, photograoby, 

conservation, etc,; % 

( 5 ) Classroom % 

(6) Studio % 

(7) Other (specify) % 



8« Please describe and evaltsate your collection as follows s 



(1) Ancient art 

(2) Neai* eastern 
art 

(3) Oriental art 

(U) Medieval art 

(5) Renaissance and 
Buroque painting 
& sculpture^ and 
architecture 

(6) Painting, 
sculpture and 
architecture of 
the eighteenth 
and nineteenth 
century 

(7) Painting, 
sculpture and 
ai'chltecture of 
the twentieth 
century 

(8) Drawings 

(9) Prints 

(10) Decorative arts 

(11) Other (Pre- 
Cdumblan, 
African, etc*) 



Mwhber 

of 

Objects 



Relative quality 



Ebccellent 



Good 



Fair 



Poor 
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9. In 196U-65 what percent of your acceeelone were acquired hy : 

(1) Gift % 

(2) Purchase % 



10 . 



Rank the needs of your nuseuini • 

(1) new acquisitions 

(2) additional personnel 

(3) exhibition space 

(U) storage space 



( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 



Office space 

lecture roans or auditorium 
publication funds 



(8) travel funds for staff members below the rank of director 

^9) teri5)orary loan exhibitions 

(lO) ___ research on permanent collections 
(U) other (specify) 

11. Do other departments (archaeology, anthropology, library, etc.) within 
the college maintain art collections of any Wnd? Please specify. 



12. Please discuss any specific plans for the museum or gallery now under 
way with respect to: 



(1) building 
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(2) staff 



(3) progcan 



3. What would be your ideal program for the future development of your 
museum or gallery? 



V. other Information 



!• The Committee for the Development of Art in Negro Collages ma^ 
be able to locate donors for original works of art of valve for 
institutions sijnilar to yours* If so^ these works would require 
suitable quarters for display^ Including provisions for lighting, 
for protection (probably involving Insurance, the possibility of 
locking the quarters at night, etc.)* Should such works of art 
be offered to your department, do you believe that your institu- 
tion can provide these necessities? 

( ) Yes, and we are interested 

( ) Yes, but we are not interested at present 

( ) Don*t know, but we are interested in learning more details 

( ) Cannot at this tine, but perhaps at some future date 

( ) Out of the question 



2* Do you believe that your institution will continue (within the 
next ten years) to serve mainly students of the Negro race? 

( ) Will serve Negroes entirely 

( ) Will serve some non-Negroes 

( ) Will ultimately be about half and half 



3* Are there already some non-Negroes in attendance at your institution? 
( ) a few 

( ) a considerable ncjoher 

( ) none 



4* How many of your graduates of last year (196^-65) who were qualified 
to teach and attwipted to find employnent as teachers failed to do 
so? 



<, We would appreciate it if you would list 

address where they way be reached. It is possible that the 
Committee way be able to find ways to assist thew. 



NAME 



ADIBESS 



6 Of your recent teacher* trainee graduates (of the past five yearo)j 
approodwately how many have been dismissed from teaching positions 
because of integration? - _ 
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Ws would ftpproolA'bo It if you would, list thooo indivlduils snd 
addro8808 where they mty he reeehed. 
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8* Do you baliove that this altuatlon will change in the near future? 
( ) It will grow larger 

( ) It will contixme about aa it is now 

( ) It will lessen 

9* Are you able to provide any kind of integrated student-teaching 
experiences for your present teache»trainee groups? 

( ) les ( ) No 

If no. What kind? 









10* If you do not now have integrated student-teaching a^qperiences, 
are you attempting to develop than? 

( ) les ( ) No 

If your answer is "no,” would you comment on the reasons for thist 



mi 



I 

I 



IX, Do you feel that your students > attitudes are being directly influenced 
by recent events such as teachexwUsndLssals or difficulties in finding 
teaching-employment? 

( ) les ( ) No 



mm 
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If youx* EU£fW6r was **yws **5 would you cononsu’t on tiio ways In which 
their attitudes are being influenced? -- - 



If your ajiSwer was '*yes**, do you believe that this change in 
attitude will ultimately affect your department and college? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 

If your answer to the above was **yes”, what will be the effect? 



Would you list the cultural facilities uteLeh exist within a 30- 
ndlo radlur of srour campus, and cheek whether or not your students 
nay freely participate? 



Can attend Cannot attend 



Huseuns: 




Art Oalleriest 



( ) 



Concert eeriest 



Theatrical eeriest (not films) 





( 

( 



) 



( 



) 



( ) 

i 

( ) 
( ) 

( ) 



Other: specif^ 



) 



I 

I 

I 

16. faculty and your students invited to participate in art 

I shows, etc., sponsored by groups in your institution's vicinity? 

(Check as many items as appropriate) 

( ) No such groups exist 

( ) Faculty is invited regularly 

— ( ) Students are invited I'egularly 

( ) We are invited to participate only for special occasions 

( ) We are invited to participate only by Negro groups 

m m 

( ) We are never invited 

17* ^ believe that the coinmunltles surrounding your institutions 

welcone your college's involvement in cultural affairs? 

« « ( ) Yes 

( ) They are not concerned one way or the other 

( ) Definitely not 



a a 



4 • 



Ivi ; 

.i 



18. Do non-Negroes from your surrounding region ever participate in 
your institution's cultural activities? 

( ) Never 

( ) A few do 

( ) Many do 



19. Are there individuals within your region who have talents and train- 
and who might bo able to assist in the growth of your art program? 
(Painters, sculptors, art historians, museum specialists, etc.; 

^ Check as many items as appropriate. 

*** ( ) There are Negro resources available 

( ) There are non-Negro x^sources available 

( ) There are no suitable resource people available 
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i 






m 





20. If thesa resource people exists would you list them? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. - 

^ • ■ - 



21 ^ If there \non-Negro resource people available do you feel that they 
could be approached In the near future with an Invitation to help? 

( } 7es 

( ) Tes> but later 

( ) Tes^ and we already do 

( ) Some might wish to help, but cannot due to prejudices which 

still exist 

( ) Probably never 



22* Do you regularly bring in resource people from outside your immediate 
region to provide extra experiences for youi“ students? 

( } Sometimes 

( ) Very frequently 

( ) We would like to but haven* t been able to 



23. If you have brought in these Individuals, would you check those 

areas in which they specialize: (check as many Items as appropriate) 

i ) painters 
) sculptors 
( ) print-makers 

( ) commercial artists 

) art educators 

! designers 
craftsmen 
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i ) photographers 
) art hlstoriana 



2li* If provision could be made for more specialists from outside your 
region to visit your campus, would you please rate your order of 
preference for each area: (Place check in apprcpriate cell) 



painters 

sculptors 

print-makers 

coinmercial artists 

art educatoxs 

designers 

craftsmen 

photographers 

art historians 

others 



1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 
































- - -- 


U- 


















1 


1 





















































































































































Is your campus currently participating in a reciprocal arrangement 
with another (i*e«t Stillman College has joined in a reciprocal 
agreement with Indiana University)* 

( ) No 

( ) Xes (please specify:) 

( ) Tentative plans are being made 



Appendix B 

Administration Questionnaire 



This questionnaire was sent only to the presidents 
of the Predominant ly-Negro Colleges. 
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) Yes but not interested at present 
) Don't know but are interested in learning more 
) Somewhat doubtful 

) Cannot at this time^ perhaps at future date 
) Out of the question 



Appendix C 

Faculty Questionnaire 



Parts A-E were sent «.o the faculties of the Predominant ly- 
Negro College art programs and the Non-Negro College art 
programs; Part F was sent only to the faculty of the 
Predomlnantly-Negro College art programs. 
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Appendix D 

Student Questionnaire 



The same questionnaire was sent to three students in 
each Predomlnantly-Negro College art program and three 
students in each of the sample of Non-Negro College art 
programs. Questions 74-81 were narked out for the latter 
group. 
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) Negative at first but finally approved 
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) Is doing excellent job 
) Is doing acceptable job 
) Preparation is weak in some respects 
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If your answer is yes, please list: 
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